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GUROKE CROP AND FALLOW CORJ’ETITION. lUlS. 

Report by the Judge, Mr. H. A. Mullett, B. Ag.Sc., 

Science Field Officer. 

General Impressions. 

Tlic (iorokc district is decidedly out of tlie ordinary as regards soil 
:vp('9 and rainfall, and in its agriculture iiiay be said to be still in tlie 
pioneering stage, 

The efforts of the Society to proniotc interest in and investigation 
into local agi'ieultiii'al prohlenis, such as wheat-growing, are, therefore, 
H'ovthy of the whole-hearted support, not only of the farmers of the 
disirict, but also of those interested in the large tracts of similar eonntry 
in the west of Victoria. 

To achieve the best results, it is necessary for the investigations to he 
■oiiiiinied fi'oni year to year, and for the competitors to look further 
ttliead than the jirize; the mere pot-liunling spirit cannot he too strongly 
deprecated. 

The success of tlie competition depends largely on the interest and 
co-operation of the competitors. Just to that degree in which they 
preserve an open mind, keep accurate records of the various farming 
njiorations, and enter the competition, not so much to win a prize as to 
test a particular style of fanning, so will they derive benefit. 

The scattered nature of the exhibits, the variable soil types, and the 
t'ailni'e of some of the competitors who exhibited fallow last year to show 
the crop grown on that fallow, are points which have limited the value 
->f comparisons of methods and results. The number of cases of a 
I'lirticiilar sort was thus too limited to enable accurate generalizations 
<0 be made. 

The difficulties which beset this elass of work in a district such as 
fjoroke, and the reasons why actual experimental tests must he made the 
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fiiiiil test, live best niKlerstooil by a consideration of the soils and tin 
annual rainfall. 

The RaiStFali,. 

The average rainfall at Goroke for a period of eighteen years i- 
20.36 inches — an amount which, for wheat on ordinary soils, if rightlx 
distributed, is usually considered satisfactory. When, however, thi 
average monthly distribution is examined, it is found that 16.87 inehc- 
fall in the period April to iMoveinber iiwdnsivc, i.e., over 31 inches 
greater than that received for a similar period at hlliill, in the Winimera. 
The April and Alay precipitation is similar in both places, but bctwcei! 
2 and 3 inches a month are received at Goroke in the period June to 
October, which is, roughly, ,an inch a month heavier than at iNhill. On 
reasonably porous soils this would be ideal; at Goroke !t is often an 
embarras.sment. .V comparison of the average rainfall at the fnllowing 
centres, viz.: Goroke, Kuiherglen. and Tlhill, shows tliat there is a close 
resemblance betiveen the montlily prcei|)itation of the two first-mentioned 
places. On similar classes of soils, the results ol successful experience 
at Rutberglcn might be worth considering at Goroke. 

Table siiowi.xr, avekaue yearly distribution of Rainfall fob 
Goroke. Rptherolen. and Xhill. 



Goroke. 

Rutherglen. 

NTiill. 


rriiiit'i. 

Points. 

Points. 

April 

1.58 

120 

139 

May 

174 

194 

160 

June 

302 

295 

234 

July- 

£■22 

228 

154 

August 

204 

196 

173 

September . . 

2.82 

200 

187 

October 

193 

189 

177 

yovemhei' . . 

148 

145 

98 

Total for 8 momlis 

16.83 ill. 

1.5.67 in. 

13.22 in. 


The Soils. 

I’he .soil tyjie.s are luo.st varied. The pravaillng type is a light .silty 
loam overlying a yellow clay subsoil, and frequently there is a cementy 
layer of buckshot in between. There are, however, considerable, though 
scattered, areas of heavier and very fertile soils. Some of these, as at 
Minimay, resemble the black soils of the Winimera plains; others, again, 
consist of a heavy, thouglr generally friable, clay. This latter countrx’ 
is usually crab-holey. There are also rich hummocks of black .sandy 
loam bordering the inimerous lakes, while in the vicinity of the sandy 
desert, or of isolated sand-hills, free working sandy soils, overlying clay, 
are often met with. As it is quite a common thing for a 50-acre paddock 
to contain several of these types, the difficulty of making fair compari- 
sons will he obvious. 

Each class of soil has its peculiarities. The light silty loams, when 
cultivated, tend to jniddle down, and on drying set like cement, a condi- 
tion which is fatal to germinating grain and detrimental to the healthy 
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of a more mature plant. Tbe.se- soils are markedly deficient in 
organic matter and in phosphoric acid. On them the growing of wheat 
is treated as a catch crop, and often tlie ultimate aim is just grass 
improvement. The land is cleared, ploughed, left fallow till seed time, 
Slid sown to wheat or oats. Perhaps two crops are obtained in this way 
hefore the paddock is allorved to rest in grass for an indefinite period. 

The .sandy soils referretl to as occiiiring adjacent to sand-hills do 
not puddle down like the silty soils, but in a wet year may become wmter- 



Typical Ooroke Country. 


logged because of the impervious nature of the clay subsoil. In a dry 
year the craps “ hang out ” oyer long stretches. -The rich sand hum- 
mocks are easily worked, and are capable of growing splendid crops. 

The heavy clay soils are somewhat difficult to manage until they 
become levelled with cultivation. They will stand frequent cropping, 
and do not puddle as does the silty type. Tinder present methods soils 
of the heavy class, and those related to them, arc apt to become very 
foul with wild oats and thistles. 

1 r 
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DeDUOTIONS T7LAT I'AN BE MADE BY A CON8IBKKAT10N OF LoCAL 

Peccliarities. 

The differeiiees of opinion that exist among farmers in the district . , 
to the best way of growing a crop of wheat on the various soils we e 
referred to last year. The methods of the successful entrants of this 
year’s competition do not throw a great deal of light on the subject, fi>r 
the reasons already mentioned. Until further local experience, nr. 



One of the numerous lakes. 



One of the rich sand hummocks. 


better still, actual field tests, demonstrate in each case which are the be-'i 
methods, we are forced to regard as correct those local farming practic*- 
which satisfy such general principles as can he- deduced from a co i 
sideration of the special aSOi] and climatic features of the district. At:> 
method that might thus suggest itself must, of course, take into accou 
tlie fact that wool-growing is at present the chief industry of the distri - 1 
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WHEAT-(JitOWINO OS THE SiLTV SoiLS. 

It lias already lieen rcmarlted that on the silty soils the effect of the 
puddling is serious alike to germination and growth. Puddling is 
■ifcentiiated by frequent cultivation, and it, therefore, follows that this 
working shoiiid he reduced to a luiniinnm; hnt it is quite possible tliat 
to do away with it altogether, as is the general tendency at present, has 
other disadvantages, d’wo that may be mentioneil arise primarily from 
the complete lack of moisture in the fallow during the summer raonth.s. 
which the present practice has been proved to bring about. The first 
of the two is that, in the absence of water, certain vital soil functions, 
meh as nitrate formation, do not proceed, and the .second is that the 
seeding time is then necessarily dependent on the incidence of the 
autumn rainfall, wliirli is generally light and niieertain. Dry sowing is 
to be deprecated on these soils, as a heavy rain after seeding will set the 
loose soil down like a cement, and the grain is, perhaps, partially or 
totally destroyed. 

From these considerations, in the ahsenee of practical tests, u would 
appear that possibly at least two cultivations should be given at two 
critical periods during the year, preferably with an imiilenient that will 
leave as nuhhy a surface as possible d'he eonservatioji of a reasonabh' 
amount of moisture wouhl permit of advantage being taken of mid-Apri] 
rains, even though light, to sow the crop with the certainty that it would 
continue to do well. On these soils it might he well to use the cultivator- 
drill, in this way doing away with one eiiltnral operation, and, there- 
fore, avoiding unnece.ssdry ptilveriziiig ot the ground. If late maturing 
varieties of wheat, such as Yaiidllla King and Penny, are sown thus 
early, there *is a much better ehanee of iheir resisting the usual wet 
winter experienced, and, further, of the young ero)> aetiiiilly reducing 
the puddling which is largely brought about by the boating action of 
the rain on the bare soil. I'lie effect of a young crop in sheltering the 
■siirfae'c is considerable. Furthennorc, ii crop well established is much 
better able to resist exees.sive wet than germinating grain. Mid-April 
sowing is most succes.sfnl at Kiitlierglen. 

If the crop becomes too forward, as is likidy in a liworable ycni', it 
may he eaten off. In other years this would not he noeos.sary. Seeing 
that the paekal surface is so deleterious to the growing oro|), a good 
harrowing of the crop after it is well up should prove an advantage. 
This jiraetice on a somewhat similar, though heavier, soil at Rntherglcn 
Experiment Station has proved payable. 

On such land, seeing that the germination is likely to lie low, heavier 
ilre.ssiugs of seed than are ii.sual in the wheat districts will probably 
prove, profitable. Possibly 60 lbs. wo>iId be tlie best amount with which 
to start the April sowing, progressively increasing the quantity up to 
11 bushels to the acre as the season advances. 

It seems to be pretty well established that dressings of .superphos- 
phate, in the vicinity of 1 cwt. to the acre, arc the most payable on this 
clas.s of soil. The residnal effect of these heavy dre.ssiiigs of manure 
on the grass is most important. 

It should be noted that a defieieney of organic matter in the soil is 
the root of tlie whole trouble. .\ny well-thought-out system of farming 
will aim at gradually relieving that. Wheat stubbles should be 
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incorporated ivliciiever possible j the same object will be served, and sliec 
feed provided, by the sowing of such forages as Melilotus witli the ias'i 
cereal crop prior to leaving the paddock out. 

AY HKAT-CEOWING OX THE HeAVIER SoILS. 

On the heavier soiis the problems nre of a different nature. As n 
result of present methods, wild oats and other weeds rapidly obtain ;i 
hold on the best land. Serious losses from thi.s cause occur annually. 
They may be preveiitwl by adopting methods in the treatment of th< 
fallow that will encourage the weeds to germinate, and thus facilitate 
their removal. Little or no germination of rubbish will take place on 
a rough, dry fallow. 

On the heavy soils the sowing of wheat should, therefore, be deferred 
until the autumn rains liave caused a satisfactory germination of the 
weeds, w^hich may then be removed by cultivation. 



Lamb-marking Time at “Mortat.” 

(The production of merino wool is (jtoroke’s stable industry.) 


There is no doubt that this soil will stand, and should get a good 
working after summer rains, with the object of conserving water and of 
maintaining a satisfactory tilth. The miilcli should be, if possible, at 
least inches deep. AYhere crab-holes iuteidcre with the managemeni 
of the paddock, it will probably pay to replace the harrows on one 
occasion eacli year with a grader, thus gradually levelling the paddock. 

The Provision of Sheep Pekd. 

Seeing that the ultimate object of miieli of the cultivation carried 
out at Goroke is sheep feed, the present method of depending wholly on 
grass that may chance to take root in the stubbies is one that it may be 
possible to improve upon. Successful attempts liave been made in the 
Wimmera and elsewhere in the wheat belt in laying down temporary 
pastures by sowing a few pounds of grass or other seed with the preced- 
ing cereal crop. 
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Eeference was made to these praetiees in a recent report to the A! hill 
Agricultural and Pastoral Society. Melilotus parriflora, the King 
island Melilot, was one of the plants referred to. Isolated specimens 
were noticed in some of the crops on the heavy .soils at Groroke, showing 
that the plant will grow there. 

If it can he grown on the lighter soils, it would fnniish a valuable 
means of increasing their fertility, and, at the same time, provide ii.seful 
"■razing. It is possible that it may pay to sow a few pounds of rye-grass 
in a similar manner. Particularly is that variety of rye-grass, recently 
tentatively identified as Lolium sulnilatum, worth a trial, though it 
should be clo.sely watched and checked if it spreads. 

SUOOESTIONS. 

Notwithstanding the desirability of improving the present methods 
of cultivation, wool growing is likely to remain tbe main consideration 
ill the lighter soils of the Goroke country— on these soils sheep feed 
is the ultimate aim of most of the cultivation. It would seem, 
therefore, that the future advaiiceineiit of the district is largely 
bound up in such improvements as can be effected in the presmit 
pastures. That beiug so, in addition to the stimulation of interest in 
the cultivation of wheat, the Society would bo well repaid hy directing 
some of its efforts towards encouraging farmers to test any methods of 
grass improvement that seem fea.sible. Some of these methods have 
already been mentioned. Another is the top-dressing of the natural 
pasture with superphosphate. The success of this practice has been 
demonstrated at the Rutherglen Experimeut Farm, where, under some- 
what similar conditions, annual dressings of cwt. of superphosphate 
have been shown to double the carrying capacity of virgin land. 

Results, Crop and Fallow Competitions, 1918. 

I. — Best Fifty Acres of Crof ok IfEAvy Sort. 

The heavy winter rainfall rendei'ed the whole of the crops very 
uneven. It was, therefore, difficult to gauge the yields accurately; but 
as all competitors anffered the same disability in this respect, it is pro- 
bable that the comparisons made are reasonably fair; — 


Name. 

Soil. 

Apparent 

Yield. 

Type. 

Disease. 

i 

Weeds, 

Evenness. 

Total. 


PqmIMc Points 

n 

zo 

15 

1 16 

15 

100 

A. J. Lees 

' Black 

26 

18 

7 

13 • 

ii 

75 

H. C. Blfick . . 

Black 

20 

19 

11 

13 

10 

73 

^■TuUy 

Light black bank . . 

19 

16 

13 

11 

11 

70 

H. Ferr)^ 

Stroi^ crab-holey 
ground , with black 
bank 

20 

7 

13 

10 

9 

69 

•). ilelaiitiy 

Mixture of black and 
rod clav loam 

20 

18 

i u 

1 

6 

11 

69 

!■'. U. Kobertson 

Mixture of black and 
red clav loam 

20 

18 , 

It 

5 

11 

68 

J . Molloy 

Mostly block loam, 
but patches oi red 
loam 

8 

1 

7 

1 ^ 

1 

5 

38 
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Comments. 

The winninp: crop was of the Penny variety, and was sown on a very 
fertile bank of friable black loam. The seeding? was made in May at 
the rate of one bushel to the acre, with 60 lbs. of superphosphate. This 
crop was not grown on fallow. Tlie atiibbles of the preceding wheat 
crop were burnt, and the land disked in January. Subsequently it was 
scarified in Mjirch, and harrowed, 'riie bank Ls evidently very rich to 
stand this troatuient. The cro]> was tall and clean. There was evidence 
of takeall. 



Crop of Penny Wheat on heavy clay soil at Mr. C. D. Block’s. 


The crop exliibited by Mr. H. C. Plock consisted of two varieties — 
Penny and Pederation. Both w^ere very tree to type. The yield of the 
crop was nialerially decreased by the presence of crab-holes. The pad- 
dock had been out to grass for five or six years. It was fallowed in 
September, during the summer it was spring-toothed twice, and onoe 
again before the drill. It was drilled on 1st June with 49 lbs. of seed 
and 60 lbs. super. It was fed off to sheep. The crop was on the thin 
side. 

Mr. Tully .showed the varieties, Federation, Penny, and Major. 
With the exception of Major, these were good .samples. The fallow 
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had received no working other than at ploiigliing and seeding time. It 
was however, new ground, and a heavy black hank at the lower end 
contributed largely to the yield. The 50 acres shown were not grown on 
the same 50 acres exhibited as fallow last year. The crop was eaten 
off with sheep. No particulars of rate of seeding or manure used are 
available. 

Mr. H. Perry’s crop of Federation was grown partly on heavy crab- 
holey ground, and partly on a rich black friable bank. It was virgin 
('round, and had been workeil well. Tbe crab-holes caused a serious loss 
in the yield; but' the crop was exceedingly heavy oi\ the bank, and this 
contributed largely to the total yield. The crop was .sown from 23rd 
April to the second week in June, tbe black bank being sown la.st. A 
bushel of seed was sown, with 100 lbs. superphosphate. 

The crop.s of Messrs. Delaney aud Robertson wore sown with a com- 
bined cultivator and drill— 24th May to 24tli June. Penny and Federa- 
tion were the varieties. Si.xty pound.s of seed were used, and 90 lbs. 



Heavy crop of Algerlau oats on a sand Inunmock at Mr. Lees’. 


super. Tile workiitf^ was a.- TJIows: — Ploughedj Aiigii.st and 

September; harrowe<l an<l eiiHivated before harvest. Fields were spring- 
tootbed in February, and prior to seeding wore again spring-toothed.^ 
Both of these crops were very foul with wild oats, a fact which 
i‘ansed them to be rank and somewhat spindly, and wdll Tnaterially 
detrar-t from what W’ould have othervvi.se been high viidds. 


IL — Best Fifty Acres of (.^kop ox Light Sou.. 


! 

Xtitn*’ 

Sr.il. 

1 Appan^nt j 
YiVId. 1 

Tvjv. i 

1 

! 

n»b4-nsc.] 

Wffdf, 

Evomu'Ss. 

Total. 


Peuikit Points 

35 

20 

IS 

15 

IB 

: 100 

'l\ Oligh . , ' 

Light sandy loam 
patches heavier 

■M j 

i 10 

11 

11 

12 

or) 

54 

Catdow Bros. . . 

Ijgbt sandy loam . . 


18 

It 

12 

7 
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Mr. Ough showed a crop of Federation wheat. It was sown ju? 
after a heavy fall of rain in April. Forty-five pounds of seed and 50 lbs, 
superphosphate are stated to hare been -used. The Federation whea: 
was badly mixed witli strangers. The land was virgin soil,, and wa.' 
merely ploughed during the previous September and left rough during 
the summer until worked up just prior to seeding. The result was .‘i 
typical instance of what can be done on this class of soil with a minimum 
of working when the seed is sown at the right time. The crop wa^^ 
lightly fed off, and was somewliat on the thin side, as might be expected 
from the light seeding. 

It is easy to understand what instructive results could have been 
gleaned from this paddock w'cre it an experiment field, when portion could 
be worked once or twice after rain during the summer, and some of ii 
sown a month later than was actually the case, and the various results 
compared. 

Messrs. Caldovv\s crop was Purple Straw. This was sown on the 
1st May, mostly dry, with 70 lbs. of manure. The germination must 
have been very poor, as the crop was excet‘dingly thin. 

The fallow on which it was grown was ploughed in July. Subse- 
quently half of it was scarified in spring, and the other half scarified 
just before cropping, the whole being harrowed just before seeding. 


III. — Best Fifty Acres of Crop Grown on 1917 Fallow, 
Heavy Soil. 


1 

i 

Name. 

1 

i 

i 

i 

Ykld. 

1 

Type. 

i 

si 

g 

1 ® 

1 

Weeds. i 

1 

V 

1 

ifi 

* 

h. a 

SI 

Grand Tnt.al. 


Pattiftle Pointt 

' 3S 

20 

! i 

i ' 

1 

19 

19 

100 

200 

200 

900 

J. .Delaney 

Mixture of black and 
red clay loam 

19 

18 

14 

6 

11 

68 

136 1 

171 

.307 

F". 0. Jtobertson 

Mixture of black and 
red clay loam 

19 

18 

1 14 

5 ; 

11 

67 

134 

,161 i 

295 

<J. i). Block 

11 

Crabholey, yellow 
clay, sets down 

18 

18 

14 

14 i 

11 

7;) 

150 

111 ! 

i 

261 

C.<;Walkcr 

i 

Crabholey, yellow 
clay 

10 

16 

1 10 

1 

8 

r>2 

104 

1 

i 67 ! 

! i 

171 


The exhibits of Messrs. F. O. Bobertson and J. Delaney have already 
been discussed. 


Mr. 0. D. Block showed a crop of Penny, which Was true to ty^^e, 
clean, and practically free from weeds. It was, however, thin, and 
crab-holes were responsible for considerable loss. The paddock, ■which 
was virgin soil, was ploughed in July and August and spring-toothed in 
Xovemher and December. When seen in March tliere was a good tiltli. 
It wa.s not again worked until just prior to seeding. The cro[i wa^ 
drilled during the last week in May. Heavy rain fell on 1st June, and 
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i.oiitiniied. Fifty-two pounds of seed was sown with 100 Ihs. super- 
phosphate. 

The yield of Mr. C. Walters’ crop of Purple Str.aw had been greatly 
reduced by crab-holes. The fallow, which was new ground, lia<l been 
treated as follows:— ft was ploughed in August, September, and October, 
■nid tbeii harrowed. Considerable difficulty was experienced in carrying 
imt, these operations as a result of the crab-holes. When seen last 
March it had set hard, and the harrows had just scratched the surface. 
Subsequently, prior to seeding, it was disked, spring-toothed, and 
harrowed. 'ITie paddock was sown mid-May to June with IJ bushels 
,if seed and 93 lbs. of manure to the acre, and was harrowed after seed- 
in<f. The portion of the crop sown earliest was the better. 



Comfortable homestead at Goioke. 


]Y_ — Best Fifty Acres of Crop Grown on J017 Iat.low, 
Light Soil. 


Name. 

Soil. 


c 

& 

C-l 

s 

• 'S 

c 

c 

? 

Ui 

Crop Total. 

l.ts 

111 

1017 Fallow 
Total. 

Graod Total. 

, 

PoiilMe PoIMt 

35 

1 

20 

15 

15 

15 

IDO 

200 

200 

400 

C. Patching .. 

light — patches 

12 

17 

10 i 

U 

! 10 

1 

GO 

120 

150 

270 

J. Burton 

Light sand over clay, 

IS 

14 

11 

10 

i:{ 

60 

132 

137 

269 

T. Oijgb 

Light Kandy loam 
patches hoavior 

21 

10 

11 

11 

12 

_ 

65 

130 

70 

200 
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'I’lie following, who exhibited fallow last year, did not compete: — 
M. Kiely, C. D. Block, J. Cameron, A. Richards. 

Mr. Patching’s crop of Federation had been sown on old ground, 
jiortion of which was somewhat low-lyiiig. The fallow had been treated 
:i.s follows: — Ploughed in July and August, it was spring-toothed in 
Ot:tober and again in February. Tbe paddock was sown dry on the 
l.otli April, just before a fall of inches of rain. Portion, which 
vanie up before the rain, eventually died out. One and a quarter bushels 
uf seed w’ere sown, together with 112 lbs. of manure. The crop had 
been greatly thinned out in patches by water. The type of seed was 
good. Wild oats and drake were present, and take-all was noticed. 

Mr. J. Burton’s crop of Federation was sown on new fallowed 
ground, which bad been treated as follows: — Ploughed in May with 
Shearer stump-jump; in October it was .spring-toothed. It received no 
additional working except a harrowing before and after the drill. Seeil 
at the rate of 1| bushels to the acre was sown on filh May after 2' inches 
of rain. Purtlier heavy rains followed two days after seeding was com- 
pleted, and this probably accounts for the relative thinness of the crop, 
notwithstanding the heavy seeding. One hundred pounds of superphos- 
phate was used. The sample of Federation was mi.’ied. Some drake 
was present in the crop, but no wild oats. 

Mr. T. Ough’s crop and methods liave been previously discussed. As 
cKmpared with Mr, Burton’s crop, it strikingly demonstriilcs the value of 
.Vpril sowing. 


Fallows. 

Heavy Soils, 


I. — IIlGUEST AaoREO.iTK. OKT.MSED BY ADDING THE PoiNTS OBTAINED 
FROM Fifty Acres of F.si.i.ow (1918) to those for the Crop 
(1919) Grown on TH.rT F.sli.ow. 


Name. 

S<.ll, 1 

Moisfuro i 

AIulcli. 1 

SVf\',U. 

TUIage. 1 

Tr.tiil. 


Poslible Points ■ - | 

i 

2S 

25 

j I 

i 

2 $ 

100 

W. (1. Burns . . 

Mixed Wack and yel- 
low loam 

20 

18 


20 

82 

S. Crfws 

Black flat 

14 

19 

22 

22 

77 

J. iX'laney 

Mixed black and yel- 
low clay loam, 
lighter patches 

14 

17 

22 

21 ' 

7o 

J. iMolloy 

! Rich bank, mixed 
j black and yellow 

1 loam 1 

22 

10 

21 

1. 

74 

J.[|Cummins . . 

! Mixed black and | 
vcllow clav loam I 

12 


IS 

19 ; 

65 

M. Lees 

1 Yellow clay loam . . 

10 


1 

12 

43 


Mr. Burns’ fallow was on a good heavy bank. It showed plenty of 
moisture, and was faily well mulched, though this was on the rough 
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iid€ and somewiat too shallow, Ihcre was a foiiiplete abstnoo of" weeds. 
The paddock was ploughed about the middle of September,, and subse- 
ijiiently cultivated with a spring-toothed cultivator. 

Mr, S. Cross exhibited a splendid black flat, which is occasionallv 
subject to inundation. It was deficient in moisture as a result of a 
late mulching. An excellent mulch had, however, recently been placed 
on it. The paddock was ploughed in October, spring-toothed in Xovem- 
ber, and then harrowed. 

Mr. J. Delaney’s fallow, which showed many erab-holcs, had a good 
surface, but the mulch was too thin and patchy to be properly effective. 
The paddock was ploughed, spring-toothed, and then disk-cultivated. 

The paddock exhibited by Mr. .1. Molloy was the same as that 
=bown last year. Mr. Molloy was unable to get it broken down in 
time to sow. It was plongbed in the winter of 1917, and then left 
rough. It was re-ploughed in October, 1918. Subsequently it grew a 
great quantity of trefoil and weeds, which wore turned under with a 
Shearer cultivating scarifier just prior to the insiiection. The soil 
showed the highest moi.sture content of any, as might be ex))ected, but it 
wants further working down to effect consolidation, break clods, and 
establish an effective nnilcb. The soil appears to be very rich. 

Mr, Cummins’ fallow was deficient in moisture, having been mulched 
rather late. Tlie paddock was ploughed in -kiigust and September, and 
tlicn harrowed, and wa.s disked in Xovember. 

The paddock shown by Mr. Lees bad merely been ploughed. It was 
very deficient in moisture, and there was no loose soil on top. 

Light Soils. 


IT. — Don THE IIlOHEST AgOUEO.VTE OBTAISEP BY APPINO THE PoTNTS 
OBTAINED EOE FlETV ACKES OF FaLLOW (1918) TO THOSE FOK THE 
Crop (1919) Grown on th.at Fallow. 


Nimf. 

S.,11. 

M* isi uro 

Mtil.h. 

Wools. 


Tdal. 


pMUMt Polntl 

25 

25 

• 

25 

25 

10Q 

M. 

Light loamy paddock 
near desert, over 
buckshot and clay 

S 

24 

25 

20 

77 

b\ 0, Robertson 

Light silty soil over 
buckshot and 

cement over clay 

** 

2:1 

24 

18 

73 

B. Cross 

Loose sand over clay 
near desert 

10 

20 


18 

71 

C.T). Block .. 

Silty soil overlying 
elav OT buckshot 

' 

18 

20 

Ifi 

(il 

OaMow Bros. 

Rather heavier soil 

7 


2:i 

U 

44 


than the above 







Considerable difficulty is experienced in comparing on a fair basis 
each of the fallows on these varying soil types. For instance, the exhibit 
of Mr. F. Cross was close to a sand-hill, and was a loose sand overlying 
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a very retentive flay subsoil. The appearance of such a fallow miglu 
be highly satisfactory, yet it is obvious that in a wet year, through wate - 
logging, the crop might become a total failure. 

It was decided not to take the type of soil or its previous histoi 
into account. The effect of these will be evident in the crop next yea' , 
and, consequently, be indicated in the final points. 

Mr. Lowe’s paddock showed a fair moisture content, and was nicely 
mulched. It had been ploughed in September, and subsequently spring- 
toothed. 

The ninhdi on Mr. F. 0. Robertson’s exhibit w'as deep, but rathc:' 
on the fine side. The fallow had been disk-ploughed in March, subse- 
quently spring-toothed, and then disk-cultivated. 

Mr. E. Cro.s.s’ j)ad(lock was ploughed in September, then harrowed 
and left. The clay subsoil was very rnoist. The paddock had heei: 



This garden, like others in the district, is situated on a sand bill, and is 
irrigated from an adjacent lake. 


cropped several times previously In what chanced to be wet years. 
Comparative failure resulted. 

The mulch on Mr. Block’s fallow w’a.s too rough, and there was n 
heavy skin. Weeds -were pre.seiit. The ploughijig was done in August: 
in September it was spring-toothed, ft wa.s intended to work tlie pad- 
dock again, but shearing intervened. 

Mos-'^rs. Caldow Bros, had merely plouglied the block and left it. 

Ill conclusion, I have to thank the President, Mr. F. 0. Robertson, 
and the Secretary, Mr. Vorwerg, for the arrangements which facilitated 
tlm work of judging, and also those farmers and others w’hose home- 
steads were visited, for their hospitality. 

Most of the competitors were present at the judging this year, and 
all of them sliowed a praise'wortliv spirit of co-operation in answering 
questions. 
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PEAR GROWING IN VICTORIA. 

(Continued from pnoo SC.) 

Hy E. WoUis, Orchard Sujfcri'i^or. 

Apple and Pear Growing in Root Borer Infested Ground. 

In plate No. 10 there is shown ii Jonathan apple tree on the left, 
hearing some fruit near tops of leaders. These have been cut hard, as 
they were showing signs of dying back owing to root borer. The next 
tree is a 'Williams pear tree, and .although growing under the same con- 
ditions, shows no sign of die-baek — ^in fact, it appears to be doing well. 


F 



Plate No. 10, — Pear Tree in a Ctreensborough Orchard which is growing 
vigorously, though an apple tree within a few yards is stunted and dying 
at the top. 


This is typical of many instances where rows of pear trees are apparently 
unaffected whilst the apple trees on either side of them are dying out 
as a result of the ravages of this pest. 

These facts are not mentioned to encourage the growing of pears 
under adverse conditions, hut rather to show by way of contrast the 
hardy nature of the pear as compared wdth the apple and other fruits, 
The pear like all other fruits requires the ipost favorable general con- 
ditions if good resnlts are desired. The knowledge of the pear tree’s 
comparative immunity from one of the worst orchard pests should, 
however, be borne in mind hy prospective planters in soils possibly 
favorable to the root borer. 

Although not immune from the effects of frost, the pear, when com- 
pared with other early-hlooming fruits, is far more resistant. The frost 
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of 15th October, 1915, will long be roinembered as one of the most sere > 
frost visitations ever experienced in this State — the greater part of tl ■ 
fruit crop, including apples, being destroyed. In many cases, hoi' . 
ever, the pear, even when growing on low situations, resisted the fro • 
fairly well, and the fruit, though frosted and the pips destroyei.. 
developed and attained a very fair size. 

Plate Ifo. 11 shows pears curiously distorted owing to the fro> 
referred to. 

In the siKicinieii .shown in plate Ifo. 12 will be noticed distinct riug- 
of russet caused by frost, which is rather common after a severe fro.s:. 
and is known as frost-ring. 



Plate No. 11. — Fears, distorted and pipless, as the result of frost. 


Yields of Pear Trees, 

Owing to tlie natural hardiness of the pear tree and its resistanetf 
to adverse growing and fruit-setting conditions, one would naturally 
expect the average crops over a number of seasons to be larger than 
from other fruits of a less hardy nature. Such expectations are borne 
out by the reported yield of pear trees compared with that of apple 
frees during years 1910-11 and 1913-14. In the former season the 
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\deld of Victoria was estimated at 1.76 bushels per tree, 

■tnd in the latter at 1.07, au average crop of 1.+15 bushels per ti:ee, 
as against an average .yield from the apples during these seasons of 1.00 
iinshels a difference of .325 bushels per tree in favour of the pear. 

It is found by referring to data of pear yields in other States, :in(l 
also in America, that the average yield per tree in these places does not 
compare favorably with those of Victoria. In the writer’s opinion, this 
is dueinot only to the suitability of climate, &c., in this State, hut also 
to the adaptation of scientific methods in pruning, eross-fertilization. 
spraying, &e., as advocated by the Orchard Supervision Sranch of llu* 
Victorian Department of Agriculture. 

Aoil and Situation for Best Results. 

Experience is always a good guide, but especially so in the muny 
complex details of orchard work. When orchards were first established 
in this State, the pioneers had no data to guide them in the work of 
].lantiiig. Thus indiscriminate planting in regard to varieties, suitable 



Plate No. 12.— Pears affected with frost ring. 


■ioil, and situation, was the rule. Many ohhostablished orchards bear 
witness to this fact by the pear trees being located in soil more siiited 
to other kinds of fruit and vice vena. 

With varieties It did not appear to matter much iii the early days of 
fruit-growing in this State how many were planted, for it seenis that 
the growers who planted the greatest number succeeded best in the 
busiues.s. It is, however, different in tliese days, svhen the gnjwer has 
to move with the tim^, and instead of planting large numbers of 
varieties has to confine bis attention to a few which are most profitable 
according to the markets he intends to supply. In the choice of situa- 
tions and soil conditions most suitable for pear trees there has bwii 
much to learn ; but the acfinirement of this knowledge has been facili- 
tated by the mistakas made in original plantings. Although the pear is 
fairly cosmopolitan in its soil requirements, it is necessary to give due 
consideration to those conditions under which this fruit will produce 
the best results, even to the studying of the likes and dislikes of n 
p.irticular variety. 
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Fortunately it often liappens tliat, in elioosing tlie ^3t location f :■ 
the pear in an orchard of mixed fniits where the soil differs in qualit; . 
soil is selected which would not be at all suitable for such trees as the 
apple; in fact, may even prove fatal to' their existen^ in a few yeai'<. 
Thus by such systematic planting we not only provide the conditions 
best suited to the needs of the pear, but also for the other kinds of frirt 
to be planted. Of course, if the orchard is to be established in a localii v 
where the soil is of a unifomi quality and the surface fairly level, no 
discrimination in the choice of soil or situation will be possible, hut in 
undulating country the soil conditions often vary considerably, even 
in an area only a few acres in extent. 

This difference in land is usually very marked in country of a 
Silurian character, whei'e on hillsides the soil is generally of a shaly 
nature, poor in quality and lacking in humus, but as a rule on a 
southerly exposure the soil is deeper and contains more humus than 
on northerly a.speets, exposed to the drying effects of north winds. 

On the flats adjoining these hills the soil is generally of a heavy 
alluvial character, fairly deep and rich in humus owing to the washings 
and decay of organic matter from the hillsides. 

As far a.s .soil conditions only are concerned this heavy alluvial ground 
or even any heavy soil except that of a basaltic nature is suitable for pear- 
growing. In fact if tbc area to be planted with mixed fruits is of vary, 
ing quality, the harshest soil, which would probably be quite unsuitable 
for such trees as the apple, may be selected as the situation for pears, 
the other fruits being placed in the more friable soil. Probably the 
pear will do well, even under such conditions, and the loss hardy fruits, 
by being placed in the more kindly soil, will be enabled to produce 
maximum results which would not be at all possible if the positions 
were reversed. 

There arc, however, certain limitations to the planting of the whole 
area of pears in such situations on low-lying ground. The bid maxim 
against putting all our eggs iii one basket is to be borne in mind. ^ It is 
now recognised that the majority of varieties of pears is subject to 
attack from the parasitic fungus known as pear scab If planted in low- 
lying and protected situations, but if the same varieties are planted in 
high exposed positions, they are to some extent guaranteed immunity 
from this disease. There are varieties which arc not, as a rule, badly 
affected with this fungus, even when planted in positions unfavorable 
to other pear.s. Amongst the varieties which enjoy comparative freedom 
from attack are Kicffer (and all the sand pear type), Howell, Broom- 
park, Winter Cole, Winter Nells, and Black Achan. Such knowledge 
should prove of value in assisting the planter to place his varieties in 
the most favorable situations. 

Another factor to he considered is the influence of soil eondition- 
iipon the fertility of pear trees. In the case of Kieffer, for instance, 
if this variety be planted in deep rich soil the tendency is to promote 
excessive growth at the expense of the fruitfulness of the tree. This 
may to some extent explain the old adage, “ Plant pears for your 
heirs,” as it is easy to understand that without the aid of modern 
scientific treatment of trees in regard to cross-fertilization and pruning 
such trees may remain unproductive for many years. The planting oi 
a strong-growing variety in poor soil has a steadying effect upon the 
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Plate No. 13. — Row of Winter Nelis Pear Trees. 
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growth of tree, thus promoting its early fruitfulness. This is 
varietal and not a general eharacteristie, for other varieties, such 
Winter Nells, require the deep rich soil in order to do their best. I . 
the rich soil of Bacchus Marsh flats this variety, usually a shy beare , 
lieai's heavy crops of large-sized fruit. 

Plate No. 13 shows a row of this variety at Diamond Creek, runnir ; 
down a hillside of poor shaly soil to a flat of heavy, deep, rich alluvi; 
soil, in which a few trees only are situated. The trees in the good so: 
fruit well, but those in the poorer soil yield only very poor crops. 

The remarks already made apply chiefly to fruit-growing districts 
of a Silurian nature, but owing to the adaptability of the pear to varie 1 
conditions of soil, &c., the grower in a locality where the soil is of 
granitic origin or is of a loamy nature will find his trees do well under 
such conditions. The pear tree will also adapt itself to almost any of 
the climatic conditions of our State, whether it be those of the hot inland 
irrigation districts or the cool mountainous or humid coastal conditions. 



Plate No. 14. — A Victorian Cool Store. 


Of course, the northern districts have a distinct advantage over the 
southern parts of the State in regard to time of ripening of early 
varieties, such as Williams Bon Chretien, which is generally placed on 
the Melbourne market three weeks before those from the southern dis- 
trict are ready. Thus high prices are obtained before the bulk of the 
crops of this variety has ripened. This aspect of pear-growing should 
commend itself to growers in northern districts, and even earlier 
varietie.s, such as Clapp’s Favourite, might be grown with advantage. 

Locality and Marketing Facilities. 

There are many ideal sites for pear growing in Victoria combining 
both perfect soil and aspect conditions, but, owing to their geographical 
situation, they are not suitable for commercial fruit growing. It i- 
lecognised more each year that the difficulties of transporting fruit 1 1 
market, both over long distance and hilly roads, means increased cost 
of production, and, in addition, the grower is handicapped in placing hi- 
frnit on the market in perfect condition — 'two important factors creatine 
profit leakage. 

It is therefore essential, in order to be successful in the business o: 
commercial pear growing, for the pro.spective grower to choose a looalit 
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.n- his orchard as near as possible to a local market; if far i-eiiioved 
I'.sra the metropolis, it shonld be within reasonable distance of a direct 
lillway line to Melbourne or the capitals of the other State, i, thus 
nabliiig the fruit intended for Melbourne market, Inter-State, or over- 
..MS trade, to be transported without any unnecessary difficulty. 

As a rule, the main orcharding districts of V'icforia are so situated. 
;,ud, by choosing one of these for pear growing, the grower who i.s new 
It the business will have the advantage of the experience of established 
riiiwers in many phases of the work. 

The addition also of a cool store adjacent or within a reasonable 
di.stance of the orchard, is a great acquisition to any feuit-grow'ing centre, 
as it enables the grower to place his pears in the store in a fresh and 
sound condition — an essential for the successful storage of fruit, particu- 
laiiy pears. If the store be so remote from the orcliard as to necessitate 
transportation by rail, there is great risk of the pears being damaged 
in transit, and be the cause of tbtdr failing to keep well after being 
placed in the cool store. 



Plate No. 15, — ^Unloading Fruit at Cool Store. 


Preparation of Land for Planting, 

Charing the Land . — Clearing the land of native timber is done by 
ring-barking trees, allowing them to die, and then grubbing them root 
and stump from the ground. Sometimes the timber is removed from 
the land whilst in its green state, but as this method impoverishes the 
soil, the former method should, where possible, be adopted. Wliatever 
way the clearing is done, great care needs to be exercised in the removal 
of all native roots from soil, as these are the natural host of the root 
fungus (Armillaria mellea) which, if not destroyed, quickly establishes 
Itself on young fruit trees to their immediate detriment and subsequent 
death. 

Soil and Subsoil Preparation . — The surface soil may be rich in all 
the essential food requirements for the welfare of the young pear trees, 
and also may he iu a perfect physical condition, but this is not sufficient 
to insure success in profitable pear growing unless the subsoil be given 
proper preliminary treatment. 
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Sometimes the surface soil and the subsoil are practically alike ii 
their composition, as in the ease of the majority of alluvial soils, but, i- 
a rule, it -will be found that the surface and subsoil differ materialiy. 
Often a light sandy loam is found overlying a compact clay subsji! 
which requires not only stirring with the subsoil plough, but artificial 
drainage in addition, in order to bring about and maintain its prop:;' 



PUte No. 16. 


Fig. 1 shows how the hardpan prevents development of roots. 

Fig. 2 shows free root development. 

physical conditiuii. Without proper drainage, such a subsoil will, afti : 
being stirred, settle down again into its original compact condition. 

The ideal snbsoil should be of a fairly open texture, but not to" 
open, for where it is of a loose gravelly or sandy nature, it will usuall'" 
be found that the surface soil dries out quickly, despite the attentioi 
given to it by cultivation, &c. 
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Thus it is necessary, when establishing the root-hed for trees, to see 
that both the surface and the subsoil arc in a proper phy.sical condition, 
which is far more important than their mere richness in plant food, as 
any deficiency in this respect can be easily remedied subsequently. 

Method of Breaking up the Soil . — ^During winter, owing to seasonal 
rams and the slow evaporation of moisture, the soil is in a suitable condi- 
tion for the deep primary ploughing and snbaoiling. The land should 
lie broken up deeply according to the depth of the surface soil. A depth 
of 5 or 6 inches will probably be sufficient, but it may be necessary to 
plough deeper if the depth of the .surface soil requires it 

Occasionally, a hard substratum, commonly known as hardpau, will 
be found to exist, and unless it be broken up, will prove an impeueirahle 
barrier to the roots of fruit trees, debarring them from entering the sub- 
soil, thus causing superficial root ramification and consequent partial 
starvafioii of trees, as shown in plate No. 16. With prope.r soil prepara- 
tion, this obstruction to growth of trees is removed. 

After the work of primary ploughing is completed, attention should 
1)11 given to subsoiling of land. If a proper subsoil plough is available, 
this implement should be used, as it does the work in a more satisfactory 
way than the improvised implement often used for the purpo.se— ait 
ordinary single-furrow plough with the mouldboard removed. Tbe 
latter, however, may be used, but the deep stirring of subsoil will thus 
be necessarily limits as compared with the work of a subsoil plough. 

Care is required in the work of subsoiliug not to bring any of the 
.<our soil to the surface, tbe ideal method being to stir it well and deeply, 
and allow it to remain in its natural position. 

Sometimes it will be found, especially in )dace,s where the .soil is of 
a slialy nature, that the rock is very near tlie surface. Wliere such i.s 
the case, the only method of dealing with it is by blasting. The use of 
p.lignito ill small quantitie,s (generally one plug to each hole) is effective 
ni fracturing the rock sufficiently to allow of the escape of .surplus water 
Such formations usually exist oa hillsides, and the work should be done 
along the slope of the land, a charge being placed in each hole about 
to 8 feet apart in the rows, so that the fracture may extend from hole 
to hole, and thus prevent pockets for water heiiig formed wlileh would 
ne doing more harm than good to the trees. 'L'lie rows .diould be 20 feet 
apart. 

Ti the land to be planted is in a virgin state, it is not advisable to 
p ant the trees the year that the ground is broken up. This is often 
none, but generally to the detriment of young trees. Such land is, as 
a luie, naturally sonr, and often harsh and lumpy, and if not turned up 
ana exposed to the ameliorating influence of atmospheric agency, sun- 
!gu, &c., will not prove suitable to produce a tlirifty growth in the 
would the growth of trees be adversely affected, 
1^^ ^^orough soil preparation, if attempted subsequently. 

'ouiO be dithentf fo perform, owing to the presence of trees in the soil. 

^ unprepared soil is, in most instances, 

a case oi More haste, leas speed,” for if the trees were planted twelve 
months later m soil ameliorated and physically and chemically improved 
y weathering and working, they would more than make up bv their 
' i.aour the time lost in planting. 
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By allowiug the groutid, after being deeply plotighed and subsoi d 
ill the winter to remain in this condition till late in the following autui n, 
it will be found that not only has the soil become ameliorated r d 
enriched, but even refractory soils will be far more amenable to tn it- 
inent in the process of fining them down into a good state of tilth. T i, 
desirable soil condition is necessary for the free root ramification jf 
trees when planted, so that they may become firmly established, a id 
allow the delicate young rootlets to , abstract the necessary plant ft d 
for the development of trees, and subsequently, when they arrive ai s 
bearing age, to enable them to withstand the heavy drain upon tbi ra 
caused through continual cropping. 

.Vbout May or June, the land lying in rough fallow should be eversd 
down by the use of a cultivator, ploughed again in the opposite direction, 
harrowed, and, if necessary re-harrowed, in order to bring about a fino 
soil condition for the reception of young tree.s. 

{To be continued.) 


AN ENGLISH OPINION OK AUSTRALIAN WHEAT. 

L'lio following e.xtract from Milling (Liverpool, Englniid), of 4th 
January, will interest our wheat-growers: — 

“ Australians say their bread is the best in the world, and we have 
frequently sampled it.s bread made here from an all-Australian grist, 
which left nothing to be desired in the way of flavour, colour, pile, and 
yield. We do not .say that all Australian wlieat is equally good, but 
there is not auotlier white wheat in the world possessing better all-rounJ 
bread qualities. Tlija i.s saying a lot for any wheat — white, red, nr 
yellow — but Australian has other virtues besides those of good- bread- 
making. To the miller it is ‘one of the best.’ 

“It will stand more abuse and treatment than most white wbeais 
The miller is not afraid of wetting it as he is with the Oalifornlan and 
Bine Stem, or any white wheats, outside Indian. And after he has 
washed it he is not troubled about grinding it. We have seen it carry 
6 per cent, moisture and mill into semolina. Its bran will always fetch 
a superior price, and because of the pale, creamy tint it will stand more 
sernpiug with less colour degradation to the flour than red wheat will. 

“ Besides this, the olfals have a ‘bouquet’ that makes them appeliz- 
ing to cattle. We have at home harvested over 11,000,000 quarters of 
cvheat, and some of it is spoiling throu.gh dampiiess. IFour weeks in n 
sack, or two in a deep bin, is a.s much an average quality home-grown 
win stand without making a mill-owner uneasy, and the latter’s onl,' 
practical remedy is to mix it with a dry wheat. 

“If the miller could get the Australian wheat over, and if he had 
silo lOcym, Biitish fawners could dismantle their stacks and thresh m 
their hearts’ content, (riven the conditiona stated, which are plenty 
dry (Australian) wheat, plenty of bin room, and enough price indue - 
ment, the miller could store away any quantity of British wheat, a'l I 
the British wheat would be materially raised in value to tlie growc”. 
and the resultant mixture be of higher value to the consumer — in fac . 
the nation would be a gainer all ronnd.” 
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1 -results of wheat variety and manuhial 

TRIALS. SEASON IIMS-IR 


111 aildition to tlic I’osults of variety and uianurial trials with wheat 
jiiiblished in the Mavcli issue of the Journal, the results of further 
.•xperiments, including comparative tests of new crossbred wheats 
against selected standard varieties, rate of feeding tests, are now 
available. 


Longerenong Experiment Field. 

Selection Tests, 191^. 

The seed w’as sown, on 13th June, on wadl-worked fallow, at ihe i'iU‘- 
of one bushel to the acre, and with 1 cwt. superphosphate. Six inches ot 
rain fell during the growing period of tlie crop. 


liemUs. 

Bnslit Is iioi .nci", 

New Crossbred, Gallipoli 

4')-S 

Federation (selected) 

,, 41 ’1 

Federation . . 

.. 38-2 

Major 

381 

New Crosshrfsl, Federation X Y. Kiim (UM 

. 38*1 

New Crossbred, Hobs x Federanon (TVOJ 

.. 3o-6 

New Crossbred, Bobs X Federation (>t) .. 

.. 34S 

New Crossbred, Graham 

.. 34-6 

Vandilla King 

,, 34- It 

New Crossbred, 19 Ge'au 

,, 34-, :i 

New Crossbred, lOGuu 

.. 34-3 

College Eclipse 

.. 34' 3 

New Crossbred, Redilla 

,, 33-3 

New Crossbred, Stanley x Y. Kiiiu 

.. 33'0 

Cucruwa 

.. 32-6 

New Crossbred, Stanley x Bf^bs (Tr^A) .. 

.. 31-7 

Oait‘*i 

.. :il-l 

-Minister 

29-1 

New Ciossbretl, Thew x Cinb (.^42) 

.. 23 4 

Mac's White 

22 9 

The heavy yield of the new crossbred, (iaUi[»oli, 

and the eiiluineed 


yield of Federation, as a result of systeniatic selection, are tlie most 
striking features. The officer in charge of the jdots, Mr. 1. Tulloh, 
reports that Major, Kedilla, and MinisU’i* were affected by the dry 
w’eather in early spring. An excellent, example of the relatively high 
yielding power of barley as compared Avith wheat, when both are soavh 
on well-worked fallow in the Wimniera, is afforded by comparing thi^ 
above tests with adjacent plots of selected barleys. These results are 
typical of those obtained for a number of years past. 
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Results prom Seleited Barley Plots, 1918. 

Bushels per acre. 


Oregon 

Gia borne 

PryoT 

Cape 

Archer 

Squarehead 

Shorthead 

Kinver 


76-2 

69-4 

67-0 

65*0 

64-7 

58-7 

56-9 

55-9 


It will be noted that, though Oregon barley (Cape type) has, U' 
usual, headed the list, Gisborne and Pryor, two malting barleys, hav-, 
done exceedingly well. Tu view of the fact that malting barleys ari 
commonly regarded as the more delicate of the two, the following 
remarks of the oftieer in charge are of interest: — “ The malting barley> 
yielded exceptionally well. Their .short straw and earliness in ripen- 
ing especially snits them to this district, and they stand np very well at 
harvest time. Most of the barleys of the Cape type, being much taller 
in the straw than the malting varieties, are liable to go down at harvest 
time, and are difficult to strip on this account.’^ 

The influence of the rate of seeding, and also of the time of sowing, 
on the yields of Federation wheat have also been the subject of investi- 
gation. 

Results of R.\te ok Seeoikg Tests, 1918. 

Federation Wheal — Manure, 1 cwt. per acre. 


KhiIv S'»\ving— 3Ut May, 1918. 

W<dt;ht of Si'i- I. 

30 lbs. ]>ev acre 
45 „ 

60 

75 .. 

90 „ 

120 „ 


YiflH • -Bii8hi?lR per A('.re. 


33' 

8 

$4 

6 

4(1 

1 

42 

4 

41 

1 

41 

4 


t'l 

lbs. per act o 
45 „ 
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. 39-' 


. 42- 


. 42*! 


. 44- 1 


. 46-: 


. 47-' 


VIcI i -Bubhels per fu'vi'. 

.. 39-4 

.. 42-4 

.. 42*9 
.. 44-6 


the late sown plots were entirely free from weeds, and the early sown ones 
comparatively clean. The straw on the early sown plots, which weri 
not fed oif, was six inches taller than that of the corresponding plots in 
the group sown late. 

It will be noticed that the results show that the plots sown in July 


were more productive than those sown earlier. In this they confirm thr 
general experience of Wimmera farmers, that profitable sowings may bi' 


made much later than should be attempted in the other wheat-growing 
districts of the State. The results also show a regular increase in yiebl 
with increasing quantities of seed up to 75 lbs. per acre in the case of 


early sown plots, while in those sowui later steadily increased yields were 
obtained with seedings np to as high as 120 lbs. per acre. 
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tn view of tliese results, the teiidciioy of numbers of Wimmera 
■irmei's particularly at Mmyip, to increase the quantity of wheat sown 
-]i to 75 lbs- per acre is evidently a moTement in the riglit direction. 

The effect of varying times of sowing on the relative yielding capacity 
{ representative early mid-season and late wheat.s has also been tested. 


Results, 1918. 

The Earlv Sowing was made 3lst May. and the L;iti? Suwlug, IdtU July. 


Yari'-ty. 

Ty,M'. 

• 

Vii'M 

Karly. 

Yii'kl \ulii'ii 

Lute. 

lvitig’8 Early • • 
liimyip 

Dart’s.^. 

t'ederatJOQ 

VandillaKing .. 

Marshall’s No. 3 

Early, ».€., quick iiiaturiiig 

Midseason 

Late, I.C., slow m.atnring . . 

BusheUitcracie. 
32-0 • 
2K’l 
3(>-33 
42-2 

32-0 

:Ui> 

Bushels jiPr- acre 

390 

30 ’7 

37'5 

44-2 

31-4 

37-0 


It was noted when the early varieties were sown in ^lay they lodged, 
lint when sown later in July then* was no lodging. 

The early varieties yielded better when sown late, but even thou they 
lid not do so well a.s the mid-season varieties sown at the same time. Of 
dm late varieties, Yaiidilla King did best when sown about 1st of June, 
but with Alarsliall’s No. 3 the contrary was the ease. 

It is probable that had the July sowing been still further dehyed the 
i-arly wheats would have done relatively bettor than other varieties sown 
.it tile same time, and therein lies their special value. W hen the seeding 
■reason has been protracted, and it is too late to sow tlie ordinary varieties, 
•■arly varieties such as King’s Karly and Bunyip may be sown iviib much 
brreater prospect of sucee.sa. 


Variety Tests, Mallee Experimental Plots. 

During the past four years the Department ol Agriculture has con- 
ducted comparative tests with wheat varieties, and also with manures, for 
wheat at three representative centres in the newer Mallee areas, viz., 
Ouyen, Cow'angie, and Carwarp. 

The results of the mannrial tests wliich have already lieen published 
demonstrate that the dressings of superphosphate usually applied to 
wheat in these districts, viz., 30 lbs., might profitably be increased. 
Similarly the tests with wheats show that somQ varieties are considerably 
more profitable to grow than others. 

One of the outstanding features of the results this year is the com- 
paratively high yields obtained from the barleys, which were tested 
alongside wheat and grown under the same conditions. The performance 
'if these barleys under dry Mallee conditions adequately confirm the con- 
tention often put forward by the Department as to ttieir drought-resisting 
qualities. 
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Results, 1918^ ~C^4r warp. 

Plots sown on fallowed land, Sth May, 1918, 45 lbs. seed and 60 lbs. superphosph; « 

RiHhoU per ^r*"- 


Currawa 

.. lS-1 

New Crossbred, Gallipoli 

.. 17*0 

Penny 

Dart’s Imperial 

.. 16*2 

.. 1.5-4 

Minister 

.. 15-2 

Mac’s While 

.. 13'.8 

Major 

.. 13-7 

Gluyas 

13-3 

Yandilla Kiiiii 

.. 13-0 

New Crossbred (4006) 

.. 12-2 

Federation (acclimatised) 

.. 12-1 

New Crossbrcfl, Crahain . . • . . 

.. 12-0 

Federation (Ixjngerenong seed) 

11-8 

Fpilcratlon (Ruthcrglcn seed) .. 

.. U-6 

Barley Varibiies. 

Sown on fallowed land, Sth May, 55 lbs. seed, OO lbs. 

■superphosphate. 

Bnshrls pt-r acn 

Oregon barley 

,. 34-t 

Cape barley 

.. 30-4 


The experimenter at Oarwavp, Air. V. G. Stewart, AI.L.A., in forward- 
ing the results, makes the following conixnonts:— The ouTsrandiiig 
feature of the plots this year has Ix-en the comparative failure of Federa- 
tion wheat; this has been the case each year for the past three seasons, 
and evidently it is not the most suitable variety for the light sandy soih 
such as arc found at Carwarp. Federation is unsuitable here for othei 
reasons; for instance, it does not grow high enough to clear the mallei' 
shoots at stripping time, and the straw docs not burn as W'ell as most oth(“]' 
varieties. 

“ I consider that Currawa, Dart’s Imperial, Penny, or Mac’s White 
fire better \‘ariotics than Federation on this newer Mallee country, 
(.'urrawa has proved a good wheat in both the heavy and light soils nf 
tln^ Carwarp district. The ^ame can be said of Penny. In very saiidv 
land Dart’s Imperial holds its own against other varieties; it is, howevcf. 
liable to ‘ burn off ’ on the heavier land. 

“ Major seemed more affected by tlic dry spring this year than tin.- 
other varieties. 

“ Of the new varieties, the new cross-bred, Gallipoli, showed con- 
siderable promise, while Minister should also prove a good wheat, and 
it weighs exceptionally ■well. 

“ I had some difficulty in making a clean sample with the barley.” 

The contention of Mr. Stewart that Currawa, Alac’s White, Dart'' 
Imperial, and Penny are better than Federation for Carwarp is borne 
out by the following table, whicli is a summary of the yields at the 
Carwarp plots since their inception three years ago. 

Tables showing the average yields of wheat at Carwarp, 1916-18 — 


(’urrawa 
Mao’s White 
Part’s Imperial 
Penny 

Yandilla Kinii 
Gluyas 

Federation , . 


BnaheU i>or aore. 
.. 18-4 

.. 17-8 
■ ■ } 17*6 

!! 16-.5 
.. 15-9 

.. 14-!) 
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Results at Cowanuie, 1018, 


Plots sown on fallowed land, 45 lbs. seed and 60 lbs. superphosphate. 


New Crossbred, Wheat (No. 4006) 
Penny 

Federation (Rutherglen seed) . . 
Federation (liOngerenonBr seed) 
New Crossbred, Gallipoli 
Gluyaa 

Federation (acclimatised seed) 
Major 

Dart’s Imperial 
Minister 

New Crossbred, Graham 
YandilU Kins 
Currawa 
Mac’s White 


2 r >-8 

25'6 

24*6 


24-3 

241 


24-1 

22-6 


22-8 


22-7 


22-5 

22-2 

21-3 

21-2 


The soil on which these plots ore situated is a relatively fertile red 
loam, consequently the yields are good, notwithstanding the dry spring. 

The experimenter at Cowangie, Mr. H. F. lleeht, in Ms report 
remarks that, as expected, the early and midsuintnor wlieat.s, on the 
whole, did best this year . at his farm. Of the four new rarietie-s tried. 
Crossbred 4006 gave the highest yield. It is very cai ly, but has a vatlicv 
weak straw. Gallipoli turned out very nmeli better than its apptarauei* 
in the field had indicated, while Minister, though it feh the effects of the 
dry spring, is a wheat which stands up well. 

The results over the past four years show that, contrary to the expevi- 
c!ico at Carwarp and Ouyen, Federation has more ilum held its own. 
The next best varieties in order of yield arc Penny, Tlsj't's, and Curraivn 
respectively. 

The following table gives tlie average yields at f -owangie for the pavi 
four years, 1915-1918: — 


Federation . . 
Penny 
Dait’s 
Currawa 
Major ■ . . 
Yandilla King 


Htl-iJli'ls JHJI' ftCV>'. 

.2S*3 

25*9 

24-7 

25' 

.. 23-4 
22-8 


Ouyen Experiments. 

The variety trials, unfortunately, lapsed at Ouvon lust year, but the 
following table expresses the average results for the three previous years. 
It will be noted that, as at Carwarp, Federation has not done so well as 
several other varieties. 

At Ouyen, the plots have been sown on stubble land each year, with 
45 lbs. seed and 60 lbs. of superphosphate. ’ 

Table showing average results at Onven for three veais, Ihl.'- 
and 1917— 


BiiRlu'l' po.r acT(“. 


Dart’s Imperial 
Yandilla King 
Currawa 





21-2 
21-2 
.. 20-6 

Gluyaa 





.. 20-1 

Federation . . 
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THE FLAX INDUSTRY. 

J. RohilUard, Senior Inspector, Farm Products. 

Flax lias been groivn to a limited extent in this State, ebieHy in 
Gippsland, for many yeara past, and tVioiigli encouragement in tin- 
form of a bonus was given to growers by tlie State Crovernraent some- 
years ago, and recently by the Commonwealth Government, the indus 
try ha.s not made the progress it mciited, or that was anticipated. 

The experience gained, however, has clearly proved that, given 
proper conditions, flax will grow well in many parts of the State, and 
in normal season.? give satisfactory yields of both seed and fibre. 

There is a local demand, which may be greatly increased, for a 
considerable quantity of both product*, which, up to the present, has 
been only partially siipplitnl. Should the area under flax he so Increased 
as to produce more fibre than is required for home consumption, there 
exists a practically unlimited market in the TJnited Kingdom at prices 
which at present rates should prove remunerative. 

Prior to the war Russia produced about SO per cent, of the world’s 
requirements of flax fibre, the export of which wa.s, of course, stopped 
at the outbreak of war; and with that portion of the Russian country 
where the crop was largely grown falling into enemy hands, the indus- 
try, if not temporarily stopped, must have received a very severe check, 
and owing to present conditions it is unlikely that Russia will for quite 
a long time be in a position to produce quantities equal to her former 
output. Belgium and the North of France also exported a fairly large 
])roportlon, hut they, too, will probably not be in a position to produce 
normal quantities for a consi<h?rahlc period. The very great shortage 
has naturally caused a rapid increase in flax value-s, recently reaching 
high figures; present prices may not he maintained, hut, taking all 
things into consideration, it is only reasonable to suppose that flax 
will for several years hence command fairly high prices. Then should 
not Victorian farmers in suitable localities give flax cultivation their 
serious consideration ? 

Not being able to obtain their supply of flax from the customary 
sources, the British Government were forced to look for it elsewhere, 
and about twelve months ago arranged to purchase, at a satisfactory 
figure, the fibre produced from all flax grown in Au.stralia during the 
la.st year. This enabled the Commonwealth Government to guarantee 
growers £5 per ton for unthreshed flax of a given standard. A com- 
mittee was appointed to encourage its cultivation, and their efforts 
resulted in about ],,500 acres being sown, the product of which is now 
helng treated. 

The Commonwealth Governinciit is now guaranteeing the growers 
£6 per ton for all fibre flax of standard quality grown this year. The 
standard quality means well-grown, imthreshcd flax, appraised by the 
committee as of average quality, of average length in sheaf of 30 inches, 
well seeded, free from disease, weeds, and foreign matter, properly 
harvested, property tied, and delivered in good order and condition to 
the nearest scutch mill. 
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Flax Cultivation. 

(Linum Dsitatusimum.) 

It is commonly stated that it i.s impossible to produce a good grade 
of flax fibre without sacrificing the seed. This, however, is a mis- 
conception, and European authorities are now advocating the produe 
tion of both from the same crop. This practice has been followed in 
Victoria, and where the climatic conditions are suitable the resulting 
fibre is found to be of satisfactory quality, and compares very favorably 
with that grown in other countries. 

Climatic Conditions. 

The successful growing of a crop from which both fibre and seed 
may be profitably obtained requires an annual rainfall of from 26 
inches upwards, with a reasonable proportion distributed throughout 
the growing period and preferably with frequent showers in spring; 
though if seed only be the object, it may be successfully grown in dis 
tricts having a .somewhat lesser rainfall. 

Soil. 

Flax will grow on a wide range of soils, but a warm, reasonably free 
.soil is required, in a good .state of fertility, well drained and free from 
weeds. It is, therefore, rather difficult to name any particular class of 
land as really the best. A very good soil, however, is a chocolate or 
rich and fairly deep loam overlying a well-drained clay subsoil, while 
(.■xtremes of clay, light sand, wet, or poor land of any description should 
be avoided. 

As a further guide to suitable soil, situation, and climatic con- 
ditions, it may be stated that, generally spe, iking, flax will probably 
give satisfactory returns on land that is capable of prodtteing a heavy’’ 
crop of oaten hay. 


Preparation of Seed Bed. 

The bind should he clean, or as noaiiy as possibh’ free from all 
kinds of weeds, but more especially strong or tall-growing ones, such as 
wild turnip, dock, thistle, &c. If they appear after growth has com- 
menced they must he cut out at the most suitable period, for weeds not 
oidy occupy space that should be growing flax, hut cause considerable 
trouble and loss in the treatment of the fibre. 

It is very necessary that the .soil should lie well worked, thoroughly 
pulverized to a fine tilth, and made as level as practicable, thus ensuring 
an even depth when sowing, a more uniform growth of plants, greater 
ease in harvesting, and permitting the crop'to be cut lower than would 
otherwise be the ease, resulting in a heavier yield and longer fibre. 

Varieties. 

Several varieties are cultivated commercially, some of which are 
grown for seed purposes only and considered unsuitable for fibre, while 
others are grown for fibre, or, for the dual purpose of iboth fibre and 
■seed. 

Some years ago about half-a-dozen varieties, including both blue 
and white flowering sorts, were introduced and tested, hut it is stated 
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that iieitlier proved as suitable for the productinu of fibre and sred 
as that iiifrodiieod many years ago, and from udiieli .satisfactory viclds 
have been obtained; consequently the former varieties have * been 
.liscarded and the latter retained and is the only one at present grown 
111 this Slate for commercial pnrpose.s and rceonimended for ciiltivalioii. 

It is interesting to note, however, that during tlie past year e.viieri- 
Iiients in the matter of seed seleetion have liee.ti niade at tile 'Werrihee 
Pieseareh Farm, a short account of wliich. with illustrations, appeared 
ill la,st month’s journal. The experimeiils at IVerribce will, no doubt be 
carried out on a larger scale during the coming season, and it is ho.pcd 
dial more suitable or better yielding bimls may he obtained. 



Cutting Flax Crop at Mr. E. E. Morton’s. 


Seeding. 

Victorian experience eOTcrin^ a munber of veav 3 lias shown that, 
under normal conditions, the best time for sowing is during the latter 
part of April or the first week in May; hut In very late districts or 
moist situations the time may he varied somewliat ro soil local con- 
ditions. Aevertbcless, early soAving is strongly rfwommended. tlie object 
being to have strong, weli-rooted, and finnly-estahlishcd plants before 
depth of winter, which would be ready to make rapid growtli witli the 
approach of Avarmer weather. Early sowing is likely to produee a tall 
i rop and consequently long fibre, and in the event of caterpillars being 
plentiful, the bolls or seed, of W'hieh they arc very foud, sliould be so 
far matured that the pest will leave it for more succulent food. A 
nore (Top requires to be sown thickly, so as to insure tall stalks with 
feiv brandies, and for this purpose from 56 to 60 lbs. of seed iier acre 
3 5 recommended, though some growers sow up to 65 lbs. The seed 
-hould preferably be sown broadcast, and this can be done with an 
inary drill, by lifting the tubes and allowing the seed to fall on a 
board and scatter. 

3911.-2 
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The quantity of seed inciitioned can be readily j^owii by itself, and- 
therefore, should not be first mixed with manure, as if left for a timf 
before sowing, the seed is liable to injury. 

Tf a crop of seed only (not fibre) is aimed at, a sowing of from 
20 to 30 lbs. per a(u*e, according to local conditions, should be sufficient, 
as tills would allow the plants plenty of room for growth and branching. 

Manures. 

On this subject, also, there is much room for experimental work, 
which in all probability will be carried out, a.s far as ix)ssible, this 
season in several centres, atid it is hoped that useful data will be 
secured for next year's operations, b'or the present, however, it may hi 
stated that hone or bone and super, in equal proportioms give good 
results, and is usually applied rather more freely than for a cereal 
crop, for, as previously stated, it is desirable that the young plant- 
should ill every way be helped to make good growth before winter. 



I lax Crop of Messrs. Orr Bro.s., of Dalmore. 


Harvesting. 

The best timi- I'ur harvesting is when most of tlie bolls haw 
turned brown, though .some of the lower ones may .yot be more or less 
green. .V further guide is that the stems at this stage usually, bit' 
not neressarily, begin to turn yedlow, and the lower leaves to drop off. 
though, If in a moist .situation, the plants may not lo.se their foliage 
so early. 

Flax ean readily be cut with a reaper and binder, but the machine 
must be in good working order;, plain knive.s are best, and require to b( 
well sharpened; an old, well-worn machine with blunt blades would 
probably give :i lot of ti'oublo. Sheaves should ho small, well butted, 
and tied rather nearer the head tluin otherwise, the hands having a 
tendency to slip down. 

Long narrow stooks are best, and should he stacked ns soon a.s ready, 
as .standing in the paddock longer than neecsttary causes loss. 
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In the Drouiu and Warragul districts a yield of from 2 to 2]- tons 
per acre is considered good, though 2] tons is not uncommon, while 
nnvthing abore that is exceptional. 



Flax Threshing at Messrs. Wolff Bros., Drouin. 



Flax at the Buln Buln Mill spread for Retting. 
2r 
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Flax Mills. 

Two flax seiUeliin^ mills (those of Alessrs. Wolff Bros., of Droulii, 
and F. C. Jeneko, of Longwarry South) have been working for many 
year.s past, treating the material grown in those districts. During tin 
past season Messrs. Wolff Bros, have found it necessary to increasi- 
the capacity of their plant considerably, and two co-operative mill- 
have been started — one at Bulii Bnln and the other at Dalmore, eacL 
to treat the flax grown in their vicinity. 

Processing Flax. 

The first process to which flax is siilnnitted is that of “ threshing “ 
or boll crushing this i.s accomplished by the aid of a flax thresher a.- 
showji in the illustration, the operator standing opposite the end of 
the shafting and holding the sheaf by the butt, with the head spread oni 
fan-like, allows it to pa^^s between the revolving rollers, thus crushing 
the bolls and liberating the seed, which is then conveyed by an cndlc.- 
belt in a to the wiimower and cleaned. 



“Picking up” and stacking retted straw at Messrs. Wolff Bros. 


Retting. 

Retting is done in one of two ways, known re..spectively as water 
retting and dew retting. 

In Belgium, where the highest grade of fibre is |)roduced, the flax 
is retted by placing it in crates and steeping for a given period in 
ihe river Lys, a slow-flowing stream, who.se waters are peculiarly suitabh- 
for the purpose. 

In Ireland and other places the flax is placed on end in pits of 
4 or 5 feet in depth, and varying in length and width to suit require- 
ments, then weighted down to prevent floating, and covered with water 
until sufficiently retted. 

The method practised in this State is “ dew retting”; this is accom- 
plished by spreading the threshed straw in a thin layer in long row.s !i 
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fuiv iiiphes apart on a grass paddock, the heads of all straw lying in 
the saiiie direction. 

Though termed “ dew retting,” the dew, rain, and sunshine all play 
a part in the proces-s. The length of time the straw is left out varies 
considerably, hut is usually five or six weeks, according to weather 
conditions. To insure even retting the flax has to he turned once or 
twice during that time. This is readily done by commencing with the 
mil.side row, and pushing the end of a long slender rod under the strtiw 
just below the heads to a distance of 3 or 4 feet, then lifting the straw 
and turning it right over with the heads pointing the opposite direc- 
tion, the second row being turned so as to lay on the ground from wliioh 
tlie first has been removed. 



Flax Breaking. 


file success or otherwise of a seutcli mill depends largely nn the 
straw being correctly retted, for both under- or over-retting mean much 
loss of time and material. Retting is a process of decomposition, 
which must proceed far enough to destroy the gummy matter, 
holding the fibre to the woody portion so as to allow the latter to be 
iairly readily, but not too easily, beaten from the former. If 
allowed to go beyond this stage, the woody material could be more 
easily bnished off, hut the fibre would lose strength, and, if lef) long 
eiioiigh, become valueless. 

When sufficiently retted the straw is picked up, tied in bundles, and, 
if not quite dry enough, stood in stocks and then stacked until ready for 
the breaker. 
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As much of tho Tetting as possible must be done in autumn and the 
balance in spring, the months of June and July being avoided. Spread 
ing should be commenced as soon as practicable after threshing; but, 
as it is necessary to have fine weather to dry the straw when “picking 
up,” it should be continued after, say, the end of March, so that it may 
be gathered in by the middle of May; even earlier would be better, for 
after that the weather is usually very broken, and drying the straw 
would be rendered exceedingly difficult, aud if not dried and stacked 
when ready much loss may i*c3nlt. 



Flax Scutching. 


Breaking. 

The breaker consists of several pairs of fluted rollers, the upper 
ones being pressed against tbe lower ones with springs. The flax is 
separated into small bundle.^ of about as much as can be grasped in 
one liand, then spread in a thin layer the full width of the rollers and 
allowed to pass between them to tlie opposite end; the woody portion is 
tliU.'^ broken into short lengths known as “shoves.” 

Scutching. 

h’rom the breaker the flax is passed to the first scutcher, where it 
roughly dressed. The operator holds a handful by one end in liis left 
hand, and with his right spreads and guides it to the healers, riiiniing 
at about 300 revolutions per minute, and when roughly cleaned passes 
it to the second scutcher, which, in a similar manner, finishes the cleaning 
proces.s. The only remaining operation is bundling and baling, and when 
the.'^e are completed, tlie flax will be ready for marketing. 
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TOMATO DISEASES, 

Bi/ 0. C. lirittlebank, Plant Palliologisl. 

I. 

The tomato industry in Victoria has, williiii the past ten to fifteen 
years greatly increased, and it would be interesting to know the anta 
under and returns from this crop, but no records have been kept, 

,ks might be expected, when such a crop ha.s been grown continuously 
in certain areas, and under forced conditions, diseases have become estab- 
lished which claim a greater or leB,s percenlagc of the yield. Thirty 
vtars a»o (1886) paddocks of 30 or 40 acres of tomato plants were 
practically free from disease. Since then, however, several diseases 
have developed, and the object of this article is to describe briefly their 
appearance and the methods of control, so far as they are known at the 

present time. ^ .... 

The following discase.s of tonialo plants are found in Victoria; — 

Allermria solani. E. et M.- “ Leaf mould,” or “ Target spot.” 

Seploria hjcopersici. Speg.— “ Leaf spot,” “Eust,” “ Leaf blight.” 

Fusarinm solani (Mart), Saco . — “ Wilt,” “ Slceiiy disease.” 

Schrolinia — “ Sclerotium di.se, ise.” 

Ithizoiionia solani, Keahu — Eool rot.” 

Fhijtophthora tnfeslavs, De, Bry — “ Irish potato blight.” 

Baoillw solanaceanim, E. E. Smith — “Brown rot.” “Wilt.’ 

A New Tomato Disease— “ Spotted Wilt,” 

To the list above must be addcsl a disease wbicli bas, within l.lic last 
three years, appeared in tomato plants. The origin of this dise.a.sc, as 
well as how and whence it was iiitroihiced. is, so far, unknown. ITiifor- 
tuiiatcly, np to the present time no causal organism has been isolated, 
and consequently no method of control bas been devised. However, it is 
tilt' intention of the Science Brancb of ike Uepartinem. ol Agriculturi: 
to carry out experiments during the coming year, with the object ot 
endeavouring to ascortaiu the cause of the disease and the, method of 
i-oiitrolling it. . ' . . , 

.V feature of this new tomato disease is that its mo.sr virulent period 
is during the prevalence of swarms of “Canary flie.s, ’ or “Jassids.’ 
During the season just ended it was noted that as the Ja.ssids dccrcaseil 
in numbers the disease waned, and the later jdanfs were only slightly 
afl'ccled, while in many cases they have recovered to ti great extent, but 
udd plants tire still developing the disease. Ximibcvs of early phants, 
"liich became di.seased about January, have recovered also. As tins 
ilisease is the most serious that the tomato grower has to contend agai'ist, 
tiiid bas been the cause of heavy losses in recent seasons, I shall deal with 
it first. Tt is well to have a common name for every tomato disease, and 
1 propose that of “ Spotted Wilt” for this latest one, from the spotting 
tind subsequent wilting of the attacked plants. 

Spotted Wilt was first observed during tlie llU.Vlt) season, when the 
injury was slight owing to the restricted area over which the di.sea.se had 
spread and to Ihe comparatively small number of plants afl'ected. In 
fbe following year the number of diseased plants bad increased to an 
alarjning extent. The present season (1918-19) bas, to say the least, 
been disastrous, and fully 50 per cent, nf suburban garden plants have 
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! dc^troviA. In the l■^mntry districts the disease lias made coi, 
aide pivsivess. and diseased jilants have been found iu nearly all pai - ,jf 

Vickm. 


Symptoms of the Disease, 

The affected plants usually show the earliest evidence of attack on 
tile young terminal leaves, from which it spreads rapidly to the lower 
leaves. 

Affected leaves at first show a slight discoloration on the surface, 
and later numerou.s distinct blackish, or brownish, spot.s develop on their 
upper surfaces, .sometimes, though not often, appearing also on the 
under .side. If a leaf be held up to the light the spots will be seen dis- 
tinctly as a pattern between the main veins. They may, however, be 
confluent when fbo w'hole leaf, with the exception of the main veins, i^ 
opaque. 

A more critical examination disclosed the fact that the veins in some 
cases, as well as the mcsophyll of the leaf, are also discoloured. Some- 
times one-half of the veins arc black or brown along some part of their 
length, and the other part clear or semi-transparent. Sections show that 
the vascular bnndlp,s are affected, but the injury to the leaf is almost 
always confined to the upper cells only. 

The remarkable feature of the di.sea.se is the rapidity of its action. 
Plants, apparently healthy, develop within a few hours slight spotting of 
the leaves, and completely wilt from the tops downward in about 24 to 
30 hours. Occasionally affected plants may last for several days, but iu 
the majority of cases wilting and death take place rapidly. 

Spotting is not confined to the leaves, but occurs on petioles and 
stem, appearing either as minute spots or lliin brownish black lines or 
streaks, varying from 5 to 8 m.m. long by 1 to 5 in. in. broad. 

On the stem and petioles the spotting is entirely superficial, and 
restricted to the outermost cortical and epidermal cells. The fruit i- 
affected also, and the spots vary from a few to a number so groat as to 
become confluent. The .spots are of different size and shape', varying 
chiefly from circular to oblong, sunken or superficial, and in colour 
from brown to brownish black. Tn severe cases the tissue beneath 
the spots is injured and discoloured for a considerable depth into the 
flesh of the fruit. Diseased fruits, as a rule, fall, and those remaining 
on the plant do not ripen, or only redden in part, and are quite unfit for 
market. As a rule, however, affected plants fail to produce fruit, except 
in those cases where the plants have been affected late in the season. Very 
young fruits wlien affected turn brown, shrivel, and fall. 

If the stem of the affected plants be split or cut through, no dis- 
coloration will be observed. The pith in parts is normal, and in others 
dry, shrunken, and cracked, forming numerous partitions, with spaces 
between, leaving sections of the stem more or less hollow. The disease 
does not affect the root system, which is usually of normal development, 
and in no way discoloured, and showing no signs of attack, either by 
fungi or nematodes. Careful microscopical examination ha.s, so far, 
failed to reveal either fungi or bacteria within the plant tissue, and 
cultural methods have also failed to produce any organism. 

Strong, vigorous, and luxuriant plants seem, on the whole, to be more 
subject to attack, but thrifty and unthrifty are liable to infection. 
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Dwarf varieties appear to be best able to resist att.ncks, the later planted 
bushes are not so seriously affected. 

Experimental Work. 

A nwohcr of experiments have been carried out in various ii-ays with 
i/ie sap expressed from diseased leaves; others with fragments of diseased 
leaves inserted in both stem and leaf. Portions of ii.adly affected plants 
hare been placed on the terminal sboots of liealtliy phaiits, and kept 
under bell jars at temperatures varying from i!0 deg.' to 40 deg. C., and 
ill air having a heavy moisture content. A number ot diseased terminal 
leaves and steni.s were crushed to pulp, water was added, and the enm- 
liiiiatiou filtered, and the filtrate mixed with soil in which young plants 
were growing; diseased loaves wore crushed, and the pulp placed in the 
crowns of terminal shoots, some of wdiicb were pricked with a sterile 
needle, and sap from diseased le.avcs sprayed over young plants. All 
the plants, with the exception of two, w'ere kept tinder bell jars, and 
under conditions which were most favorable, for the development of 
eifluT fungi or bacteria. IS’o disea.se developed in any of (he ],)lant.s, .and 
the checks both under and out of the boll jars reniained clean. 

The experiments and examination having failed to discover any 
(iiiisal organism, specimens of diseased plants were fortvnrded to Dr. 
Hull, Government Bacteriologist, and lie also was nnalilo to find any 
.ii'ganism connected witli the trouble. Thus the several iiive.sl igations 
have thrown no light on the nature of the disease. Tltougli the appear- 
iinee of affected plants to the naked eye, tlic symptoms, rapid develop- 
ment of the discoloured areas, wilting and doatli of plants have all (he 
|■llaraetevisties of a bacterial disea.se rather than one of a physiological 
lature, fungi and bacteria arc not pre.soiU, or, at any rate, have not 
'"■ell isolated. 

The Disease in Other Countries. 

Looking up literature dealing with (liscase.s affecting the loiuiito in 
\ avious countries, I find that in tlic United States of America there is a 
iliscase wliich .so closely resembles the one under notice that in all 
i'i'oliability they arc identical. 

I’rufessor Selby (Bnlletin Tf!, Ohio Agricultural Exp. Siation) givc.s 
:!ii' following description: — “An obscure disease of greenhouse tomatoe.s 
'■.lu.'cd much aii.xiety at the station in the spring of 1S95. Siiecimcns of 
die .same Irouble have been received for examination; it also reappeared 
in 1S9C. d’his trouble shows itself as a general blighting of the plants 
.icackod, and exhibits much of the same symptoms as winter hligln, 
described in Bulletin 43 of the Experiment Station of Coniell University. 
Ill the present case the younger leaves showed earliof indienfioiis of the 
'.ILsease, and had a drooping appearance, with the leaileL turned inward," 
ill the margins, and occasional dead areas. The attacked leave..s soon die, 
anil hang from the more or less drooping leaf .itoek. 'idle thriftiest and 
mo.-’t vigorous plants were apparently as eoiiiinoiily attacked as the 
"tliera; the later pl.aiitings suffered most. The .stems and leaf .stalks of 
tile affected planU .showed blackened, elongated spot,s upon them. In 
tile house where the trouble prevailed the green fruits were marked with 
dark-brown irregular spots of varying diameter. . . , For this 

bliglit no cause is at present assigned, and no organisms were found 
a-ssociated with it.” 
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Later Investigations in the United States of America. 

Hereuuder are a few extracts from Phytopathology, vol. 6, No. 2. 
]i. 162, 1916, “ Iiivc.stigatlon of a Troublesome Disease in Wintei' 
Tomatoes,” by J. C. Ilowitt and R. K. Stone, giving results of examina- 
tions into the cause of the same mysterious disease: — 

“In 1914, tomato plants were forwarded which showed a marked 
diseased condition of the leaves, .stems, and fruit. Ten per cent, of the 
plants in the house were attached. The disease appeared in the same 
house the following year. In August, 1913, the disease was observed 
in field tomatoes in two localities.” 

“ Specimens showing symptoms of the disease were forwarded to 
Professor A. D. Selby for examination. The.se were examined by Mr, 
A. S. Orcut, who reported as follow.s: — ‘Upon examining the tomato 
material, and conferring with Professor Selby, it is our opinion that this 
is the same trouble which was reported from this section in 1896.’ ” 

“ The same disease apparently also occurs in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia. In January, 1915, diseased plants were forwarded to Messrs. 
Howitt and Stone by Professor C. R. Orton, Plant Pathologist, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. These, when carefully examined, were found to 
have spots and le.sious on the stems, leaves and fruits characteristic of 
the disease as it occurs in Ontario.” 

Sy.mptoms ok TiiK Dise.ysl. 

‘‘Thu disease affects leaves, stems, and fruits. .Iffectcd leaves show 
distinct hrown aud blackened areas scattered between the layer veins. 
These are angular, or somcwdiat diamond-shaped, and are usually so 
numerous and close together that a distinct pattern is seen when affected 
leave.s are held up to the light. An examination with a hand lens reveals 
the fact that di.scoloration is not confined to the mesophyll of the leaf, 
but e.xtends to the secondary veins of the vascular bundles, is clearly 
evident. Affected leaves do not develop normally. They at first appear 
somewhat stunted, and, as the disease progre&se.s, droop, and finally 
wither and die. In most eases observed the disease aj)peared to start on 
the upper younger leaves, and gradually work downward to the older 
loaves. On the stems of affected plants brown lesions are usually seen. 
These vary in size froitj 1 to 3 e.m. long, and almost half as wide.” 

.Attempts to Discover the C.ius.vr, Ojtc..vsiSMs. 

“ When the diseased plants were received, a superficial examination 
disclosed the blackening and browning of the vascular bundles of the 
leaves. This symptom suggpted that the trouble might be brown rot 
of tomato caused by Jtacrlt'us solanacearum, E.F.S. ilicroscopic 
examinations were made, but no fungus or bacteria were found a-ssociated 
with the lesions on leaves, stems, or fruit. 

“ Dilution plate cultures were made, hut nothing was found to which 
the disease could he attributed. Fearing that in .some way oiir technique 
might be at fault, specimens of diseased plants were submitted for 
examination to Dr. E. F. Smith, Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, 
D.C,; Professor A. D. Selby, Agricultural Experiment Station, 'Woo.ster, 
Ohio; Dr. E. A. Bessey, Michigan Agricultural College; and Professor 
D. Jones, of the Bacteriological Department of Ontario .Agricultural 
College. 
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“ All these gentlemen kindly examined the material supplied, and 
reported the result. None of them found any organism eapablc of 
producing the disease.” 

KxrBKIMENTAI. WoKK. 

“ Experiments were performed to determine if the origin of the 
disease was in the soil. Ihese experiments, while by no means conclusive, 
suggesls that the origin of the disease may be in the soil.” 

SuMXt.ARY. 

1. This disease is widespread, and may result in serious loss. 

“ 3. Little is known as to the cause of the disease. 

3. Repeated microscopical examinations and plate milture tests 
with various media have failed to disclose a causal organism. 

“ f. Inoculation experiments have given negative results. 

“5. The position and nature of the leaves, and the fact that the 
disease fails to develop further in affected fruits when thewt are removed 
from the plants and ]>laced in a moist chamber, indicates that this is a 
so-called physiological trouble. 

“ fi. The experiments with hydrocyanic acid gas indicate that fumi- 
gation does not cause the di.sease. 

“ 7. Experiments on sterilized soil seem to indicate that the origin 
of the disease is in some way connected with 'he .soil, but as no causal 
organism has been formed it would seem that the disease might be duo to 
.some chemical or physical deficiency in the soil, which is apparently 
overcome by sterilization. 

“8. This iimmnt of the disease i.s pnhli.shed witli the object of again 
(•ailing atteution of plant pathologists to it, with the hope of stimulating 
discussion and research regarding its cause and control.” 

This disease in tomato plants which has been tinder investigation by 
.\merioaE plant pathologists is, 1 think, identical with the one which I 
Inive named Spotted IVilt. The appearance, symptoms, and failure to 
olilain any causal organism agree. Further, the disease differs from all 
known tomato trouble.s caused by fungi, bacteria, or nematodes. The 
(li.sciise is a serious one. and threatens the tomato industry, probably to a 
far greater extent than all the othi-r disea.ses which have found a place 
liero. 


PK.i(”rR'.u.i,Y the whole of the paper used in .Vustrulia at present is 
Imported, and a considerable nmnher of investigations and inquiries 
have licejt made with a view to finding .some suitable raw' material in 
.Vnstralia from which paper can be manufactured in large quantities, 
[he importance of this matter, and the possibilities of establishing the 
industry of Australia, can be gauged by the fact that the annual imports 
of paper into .Australia are valued at no le.ss than £1,800,000. 

The whole question has received the altenlrlou of the (loniinoiiwealtb 
Institute of Science and Industry, which has issued a Bulletin giving 
(he results of some investigations of mueh intere.st and importance whieli 
have been carried out by the Institute. 

(lopies of the Bnlletin may be obtained free on application to the 
Secretary, Institnie of Science and Industry. 314 Albert-street, East 
Melbourne, 
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STANDARD TEST COWS. 

Report for Quarter ending; .?lst December, 1918. 

Kighty-ouft cows completed tlic term, o£ whicli imiiibor 74 qiiolifi'd for 
Certificates. 

Tfi ' following are the individual records : - 


W. K. ATKINSON, Swan Hill. (Shorthorn.) 

Completed aiuce last report, 1. Certificated, 1. 



Jbfi. lb?. lbs. I lbs. Iba. 

Duolicsa 4eD<l .. .. Nt>t yet 273 10 4-20 i 2()4'43 ' 2D0 “’3:! 

allQlteil ! 


Mrs. A. BLACK, Noorat, (Jersey). 

Completed since last report, 4. CertiBcatod, 1. 










. - ... 

Name of Cow, 

g 

I n 

■p 

o si 

1 3 

' £ > 


£ 

a: • 

« 

h 

s 

I- 

ii 

1 = 
III 


BZ 

\ Qu 

Z.= ' ^SQ 

, Ess : 


efib 


; 



'20.3.18 

lbs. 

lbs. ' 


lbs. 

• lbs, 


MiirgiiQiltt' 

3570 

273 1 

«,137 

1. 11 

272.66 

250 

311 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Wyiina. (Jersey and Friesian). 

Coiupletcfl since last report, 2. Cerllficat<.Hl, 2. 





5. ■? 








.» ” ^ 




,! • 1 ■H's 

yartie of Cow. 


*3 s 

,5"^ 


'Crs 

Ess 

Average 

Test. 

Butter 

Pat. 

■5.5 1 c-?,£ 

Jersey - 

Baroness of Wyuna 



lbs. 

: lbs. 


lbs. 

lbs. ' lbs. 

4SS1 

10.1.18 

273 21 

0.812 

re 68 

.388-07 

250 ; 441 

Friesian — 








Dominion Milkmaid 

714 N.Z. 13.1.18 

273 32 

10,451 

3-73 

390-10 

250 445 


C. G. 

KNIGHT 

Cobram. 

(Jersey.) 




Completod 

Rince l.'ist report, 6. 

Certificated, 6. 















; o 



T! • 'So 

Name of Cow. 

•a 

■5S’ 

1 

o S ® 

•Eh -r S'. 

Si 

■ .fii 

u 

« . 


si se 

1| PI 


WZ 


z = ; 

j 


at. 





lbs. 

1 lbs. 


lbs. 

lbs. lb.-. 

Pastim* of Tarnpirr 

5164 

1.1.18 

273 20i 

5,025 

5’ 76 

289 '39 

175 330 

Princess of Tarnpirr 

2986 

1.1.18 

273 17 

1 7,333 

5 0J 

367 -Tl 

250 4191 

Christmas 

4206 

, 20.2.18 

273 18 

j 5,824 

6-42 

374-16 

250 4261 

MiBB Pox of Tarnpirr 

5162 

17.3.18 

273 1 26 

1 7,244 

5-82 

421-57 

175 480i 

Postcard of Tarnpirr 

5167 

26.3.16 

273’ 14 

[ 4,955 

0-81 

337-57 

175 384i 

Trixie of Tarnpirr 

5173 

26.3.18 

273 i 15 

1 5,476 

6-48 

355 '45 

175 405i 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Werribee. (Red Poll.) 

Completed since last report. 12. Certificated, 9. 


?•= ■ si 



t( o 

K'A 

1 Aa 

Sgq 


<2 

ll 

5 O' 

M u 

lls 


2fot y<‘t 
.allotted 

1 

lbs. 

lbs. 





Dirdsoyc 

26.12.17 27:1 

1 

13 

7, -202 

:.oo 

360 31 

•250 

4I0J 


„ 

26.12.17 273 

171 

.V‘J17 

3-98 

•235 -.36 





26.12.17 273 

24 

7.319 

4-74 

:i:.6 -20 

•250 

175 



,, 

:27.J2.17 273 

21 

7.0:16 

4-32 

'.m •93 


La Belle I'vanee. . 


26.12.17 : 273 

13 

8.09.3 

i-Ab 

35-2 05 

• 2 :.o 


La Plata 


30.12.17 : 273 


6,373 

-91 

-251 -57 

175 

286} 



8-1.18 2<3 



1 :57 

•296 .'►:. 

-250 

;L!s 

Linpire 


: 31.1. 18 273 

Uif 

5.9:.9 

1-09 

28-2 -50 

•250 

;i2U 

Clara 

>. 



-.22. 

4-59 

3:|1 •.'S9 

•250 

:i76i 


G. M. GANGE, Junr., Minioera. (Ayrshire.) 

(•ompUstod since last report. 1. CcrlilLeatcd, 3, 



lbs. lbs. lbs, lbs, lbs, 

Onrilinia of Seaficld .. Not yet 10.‘.i.lS 27;} 12 0,784 4'fi8 317-4G 25<J :)r,-: 

allotted 


GEELONG HARBOR TRUST, Marshalltown. (Ayrshire.) 

Completed since last report, 3. Certificated, 3. 


Name of Cow. 

o 

CQ 

« 6 
SZ 

1 

*■? 

rt-5 

1 ad 

- V. f 

a . 

3 isf 

ia 


2S . 


S a- 

a-T'S 



1 

lbs. 

lbs. 


ibs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

•iylvia of Sparrovab- 

. ■ 2515 

1 3.1.18 

•27:5 5 

6.788 

4-n 

28:1 -10 

250 

322} 

iTulicofSparrovali' 

2871 

21.1.1S 

27:1 1.5^ 

7.429 

4*42 

:ji8-02 

•2.50 

;;74 

Mowc-r nl Sparrovale 

3893 

15.3.18 

•273 -21 i 

6,680 

4 '66 

:Ul-2-2 

•250 

;;,54i 


T, HARVEY, Boisdale. (Jersey.) 

Completed since last report, 1, Certificated, i. 



lbs. Uw. lbs- H'«. lbs- 

Biu"i.pll of Jerscyholm .. Xot yet •27.:j.lS 27:; 91t 3:885 (►•27 24:S’72 17.5 ‘277^ 

.•I Hotted 


C-ulved 6 wes'ks iirpmutuivlv. 
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S. CULLIS HUL, Lower Plenty, Heidelberg, (Jersey.) 

Completed since last report, 2. Certificated, 1. 


Name of Cuw. 

» 

u 0 

Ky, 

sz 

$ 4 

Au 

1°^'. 

o 

sn 

Average 

Test. 

Butter 

Fat. 

Standard 

required. 

*3^ 

111 

III 




lbs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Oiirnation 

314 

C.S.H.B. 

23.2.18 

273 m 

a.03d 

4-62 

278-87 

250 

318 


A. W. JONES, “St. Albans,” Geelong. (Jersey and Friesian.) 

Completed since last report, 3. Certificated, 3. 


Name of Co«'. 

Herd Book 
Ko. 

Date of 
Calving, 

^ - S 
a . , °i2h 

o S M," o 
6^ ! 

K.S \ 

"o 

Average 

Test. 

Butter 

Pat. 

Standard 

required. 

Ertiraated 
Weight of 
Butter. 




. lbs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

itrMy— 









Belle of Colac . . 

4024 

7.1.18 

273 10 

8,331 

4-19 

349 -48 

250 

808 

Silver Queen 11. of Colac 

4032 

11.1.18 

27$' 281 

7,573 

6-42 

486-44 

250 

bbH 

Frieslaii— 








Oolobek Rose 

Not yet 
allotted 

18.2.18 

273 25 

\ 6,857 

4'14 

284 '00 


323 i 


Ce G. LYON, Heidelberg. (Jersey.) 

Completed since last report, 11. Certificated, 11. 


Name of Cow. i 

o 

a 

» 

-o 

' 1 
i 

i 

A 

"Sg 


h 

I-’ ' 

J 

1? 

11 

Jo 

a *> .J 

Isi 

1 


1 

Ao 

2i£ 

&M' 

' 

<r^ 


Is 

lls 

1 




ibs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


5215 

;28.12.17 

273' 

17 i 

5.669 1 

5-47 ' 

300 -91 

17.') 

3^ 

Symphony - . 1 

! 4281 

1 19.1.18 

273' 

18 1 

1 5,622 i 

6-03 ; 

3.39 -21 

250 

387 

Audrey Lassie . . . . j 

1 825 

: 21.1.18 

273 

I4i : 

: 6,919 , 

4’71 i 

325 '5;5 

250 

371 

i 5204 

i 27.1.18 

1 273 

14* 

' 4,780 ; 

5'I4 ’ 

! 245-89 

175 

260^ 


I 4251 

• 31.1.18 

! 273. 


! 7,312 ! 

5' 75 , 

420-30 1 

250 

479i 

Molly V. of Bauj-ulc . . , 

1 5216 

: 6.2.18 

1 273, 

«i ; 

6,181 

: 0-61 

3t()-88 

200 

395^ 

SUvermlue NIV, of Bauyule I 

1 5220 

! 12.3.18 

1 273. 

20 

7,798 j 

4-91 

383-34 

200 

437 

Molly 11. 

614 

! 13.3.18 

1 -273, 

17 

6,527 1 

i 3-01 

3-27-07 

250 

373 


I 11.36 

; 16.3.18 

273. 

1«* ' 

7,309 : 

1 4-85 

354 -87 

250 

404^ 


[ 5222 . 

1 20.3.18 1 

273 

15 

4.991 

i 5-67 

278-05 

175 

317 

Noble Jessie . . . . 

2843 

i 26.3.18 

1 273 

18 

1 6,832 

.5-29 

361 -48 

250 

412 


J. MACKENZIE, Glenroy. (Jersey), 

Completed since last report, 2. Certificated, 2. 


Name of Cow. 

ja 

o 

c 

p) 

■o 

KK 

•S j 

a5 

1 « 1 
a . 

• Eh- -r^S >* 

O 3 «S 

lzs«. 

Weight of 
Milk. 

Average 

Test. 

Butter 1 

Fat. j 

Standard 

required. 

Estimated 
Weight of 
Butter. 


Not yet 

2. 1.1.8 

lbs. 

273 7i 

IbB. 

3,404 5*34 

Iba. 

181-61 

lbs. 

175 

lbs. 

207 

Lady Perfection 

allotted 

” 

4.1.18 

273 11 

3,413 0*50 

221-78 

200 

252i 
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MEIER BROS., Box Hill. (Jersey.) 

Completed since last report, 1. Certificated, 1. 


Uame of Cow. | 

1 i 

B ' o“ 

i ”5 . ' 

4> O ! 

1 ta?!; 1 Ao 

^ 1 ^ ^ 1 
A . 

1 

O ® 'wC ® 1 
O “3 ® 

z:.5 ^32 

Weight of 
Milk. 

Average ' 

Test. 

Butter 

Fat. 

Standard 
required. | 

Estimated 
Weight of 
Butter. 

Uosctfca of Box Hill 

5231 1 7.2.18 

lbs. 
273 13 

lbs. : lbs. ' lljs 

3,668 S'29 llU-11 JT5 

lbs. 

221i 



MUHLEBACH BROS., Batesford. (Ayrshire.) 

Completed since last report, 1. Certificated, 1. 


Name of Cow. i 

2 Is ■ 

2 —si *!> 2 ■ ►. \ 

- ' v; -S'a 'Sts ' 25 

M \ la 

'■ ■S'S 

: 

I'sl 

1 

Lily of Retreat . . . • ; 

1 lbs ^ lbs. . il*S' • 

21,01 ]l7.1.1«i26; t 1 D,U2 i-asijens-ll 2IK 

^ lbs. 

: 288J 

MRS. L. ORCHARD, Grahamvale, (Jersey.) 

Completed since last report, 1. Certificated, 1. 

Name of Cow. 

. •“ ! ? ■“ i ' ■= 

■ J - M “ t W 5- - S t, fl 

• ® 1 
III ll is lil si i 

i " 

; ■ isiSB 

I’iiusy of Giuhamsvale 

lbs. lbs. _ _ 

r»330 8.1.18 273 0 4.3-Jl --- 

0.. ' IbB. 

5 : 259i 

W. PARBORY, WarburtoD. (Jersey.) 

Completed since last rejwrt, 1. Certificated, 1. 

Name of Cow. 

O i.S's.aM.Q o' 

\ t ’It tfV •!- 'U 1- 1 
Is ' si is sSo si : is 

1 rcqiiiretl. 

I Estimated 
Weight of 
Butter. 

Fnclisia IX. of Melrose .. 

; Ite. ■ lbs. jts^ lbs. I Ita. 

8S, :i.2.13 .273 IS 5,701 S',.. : 327', (. 250 1 3,31 
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0. J. SYME, Macedon. (Friesian.) 

Completed since last report, 3, Certificated, 3, 


Xarae of Cow. 

Herd Book 
«0. 

Date of 
Calving. 

No. of Days 
in Test. 

Weight of 1 
Milk last 

Day of Test. 

Weight of 
Milk. 

Average 

Test. 

Butter 

Fat. : 

Standard 
required. j 

Estimated I 

Weight of 
Putter. 1 

Duelicfis of Frii->lanil Park : 

Domino’s Hrrgevel.l B ‘He ' 
B ilotiek Jeati 

Not yet 
! ailott^ 

' lbs. 

5.1. IS 273 22 

13.1.18 273 21 

' 18.2. IS 273 Ifti 

lbs. 1 
8,010 

.8,1.51 : 
6,414 

j lbs. lbs. lbs 

|3*63j201’53 250 :«2i' 

i 3-91 i 310'S3 200 ' 3544 

, 3‘81> ' 240-29 175 285' 


W. WOODMASON, Malvern, (Jersey.) 

Completed since Iasi report, 13. Certifireitci!. 13. 


Name of Cow. 


Lassie Friwkr Y. of Melrose 
flower IX. of .Melrose 
Quality VI, of .Melrose .. 
fuch«ia X. of Mrlmsc 
HancUoiro Girl VII. of Mel- 
rose 

^Ivstery Xri. of Melrose .. 
I'eiirl V. of .Melrose 
Jessie’s Progress 
Lily VL of Melrose 
Daisy V. of M-'Irosc 
Mates \ . nf Melrose 
Flower \'I, of Melrose 
.leSitr -YNT of Melrose . . 









S> ' °£ 

Ka 

'P.a 

.5550 

2.1. IS 273 

5535 

11.1.18 273 

:{«7i 

17.1. IS ! 273 

4516 

10.1.1.8 273 

5541 

21. MS : 273 

.5667 

22.1.18 1 273 

;»5')7 

1.2, IS , 273 

3657 

0.2.18 • 27.3 

5552 

11.2.18 *2115 

3637 

3.3. IS 273 

4524 

6-3.18 *210 

3641 

8,3,18 273 

.5547 

21. 3. IS ^ 225 


■jolil before comi'li'lion of term. 


lbs. 


lbs. 

4,670 

3-99 

279 '92 

5.335 

6*27 

334 -69 

9,401 

4-99 

469 -31 

8,200 

4*63 

379-98 

6,339 

6 -78 

430-80 

6,871 

5 -57 

3S3 00 

4,003 

5 '83 

289 '24 

5,880 

6 07 

357 -ll 

5,110 

7-0.> 

360-01 

5,774 

5 

302-16 

6.479 

5-37 

348-16 

7,933 

5 '55 

439 -23 

5.256 

6 -26 

3-28 -86 


M £ 


200 . 
250 
250 
250 

250 
200 
250 ■ 
200 . 
250 
250 
250 
200 


RYAN AND HOWLEY, Axedale. (Ayrshire.) 

Completed .sinco last report, I. Certificated. 1. 


-Name of Cow, 

o 

, 

« 6 
=15!; 

^6 y.a 

3 

? * 

• 

j V'A 

J044U}[ 

1 

L'')ttio of Golden Vein 

;;(»7!) 

lbs. 

‘20.2.18 273 16 

lbs. 
7,021 , 

1 

i 4-40 

lbs 

048-01 

A, H. S. SCHIER, Caldenneade, (AyrshirG.) 

Completed since last report, 2. Certificated, 2. 

Name of Cow. 

M 

o 

o 

a 

'■ 

.£■5 

O'S : O - es 

au 

.-Ad 

si 

Average 

Test. 

' 

Myitifi II. of Pine Grove , . 
Countess II. of Pine Grove 

m7 

4627 

1 ; 1 lbs. 

i 10.3.18: 273 22^ 

j 27.3.18; 273' 6i 

lbs. 1 
6,n4C : 
3,873 i 

4-30 ' 
5* 0.3 j 

1 lbs. 

! 281-71 
194-85 


j- 

■3 .= 

e s 


lbs. 

250 




lbs, , lbs. 
175 ; 32ii 
175 : 222 
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J. D. READ, Springhurst. (Jersey.) 

Completed aince last report, 8. Certificated, 8. 


Name of Cow. | 

i 

.id 

o 

a 

•o 

u 

! i >» -5 . 

‘ ■ 'a :■ ■ 

si 

o < 

1 Oo 

o 

1 
? S 


SC 


5406 

1 lbs. ■ 

: 5.3.18 *239 11 

lb*. 

3.9S3 

.5 '34 

Ibfi. lbs. 

•’l-i-M 175 

lbs. 

242} 


3707 



5 -34 

425-37 250 

485 

Bri-'htoii rriticessof Sprmg- . 



.t,.V25 

r.i 

293 IS 175 

334} 


5401 

■ 19.3.18 273 Uk 


5-11 

290-79 175 

331} 


5386 


.-..sa.-. 

5 145 

3-20-45 ■ 175 

365} 

l-riitrpss Royal of Spimg- ] 

5403 


Ti.Osfl 

5 79 

294-36 175 

•3351 

liuriit 

(A.liiinblne oX SpringbaTst 

5392 

■ 26.3.18 273 15l 

5.106 

0 37 

325-.*>l 175 

371 

Haiiksia of Springhurst .. ' 

5387 



»5-U 

40.'>-(i7 200 

462} 


• Di'itti oil witli inummitis 


In the field of agricnltnre "^ve have agencies and iustrumciiralitics. for- 
imnitely, sneh as no other Government in the world can sliow. The 
Department of Agriculture is undoubtedly the groutest practical ami 
.^eiontifie agricultural organization in rlie world. Its total annual 
l)mlgct of $46,000,000 has been increased during the last four yiiars more 
tlmn 72 per cent. It has a staff of IS.OOO. including a large number ul' 
'niglily trained experts, and alongside of it stand the uiiique land-grant 
colleges, which arc without example clscuvhere, and the 60 State and 
Federal experiment stations. Thc.'O colleges and fX[K rinieiit stations 
have a total endowment of plant and <'(pii]niU'Ut of $1T2.U00,000 and an 
income of nioi’e than $35,000,000, with 10,271 teaclier.s, a resident 
sfiulcnt body of 325,000, and a vast additional number receiving instme- 
tion at liieir homes. County agents, joint othcers of the Department of 
Agriculture and of the colleges, are everywhere co-operating with tiio 
i’.irniers and assisting them. The nunibor of extension workers uiulcv 
ilic Smith-Lever Act and under the rec'ent emergency legislation has 
grown to 5,500 men and women working regularly iu the various com- 
iminities, and taking to the farmer the latest scieulifie and practical 
information. Alongside these great juiblie agencies stand the very 
i ficctive vohnitary orgauizationa among the fanners tlieinsclves, whicii 
are more and more learning the best method.' of co-operation and the 
host methodsi of putting to practical use the as-^istaiice derived from 
iroveriimcntal sources. The hauking legislation of tlie last two or three 
>cars lias given the farmers access to the great Icndahle cajiital of the 
'anintry, and it has become the duty both of the men in charge of the 
Federal re.?crve banking system and of the farm-loan hanking system to 
see to it that the farmers obtain the credit, both short and long, to which 
they are entitled not only, hut which it i> iinpcraiivoly neces-sary should 
he extended to them, if the present tasks of the conniiy are to bo adc- 
qiiatelv performed. Both by direct purchase' of nitrates and by the 
c.'tablislnnent of plants to produce nitrates, the (iovernmeni ia doing 
its utmost to assist in the problem of fertilization. Tlio Idopartment of 
Agricnlinre and other agencies are actively assisting the farmers to 
locate, safeguard, and secure at cost an adequate supply of sound seed. 
From President Wilson’s Message to fJic Fanners’ Conferenre n( Prhana, 
JIl. 3!st Jamiary, 1918. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN FLORA FROM AN ORNAMENTAL 
ASPECT. 


(Continued from page 187.) 

Kdwmd K. Pe.ncntt, F.L.S., F.Jl.H.S., Government Pomologist. 

Oum Trees — conlinued. 

Xoiv that the use of eucalyptus foliage, or “ gum leaves ” as they 
arc familiarly called, has become so universal for in-door deeoratioa 
purposes, it is well to mention certain species, of which cosmophylla is 
one, which have handsome and decorative foliage. As is well known, 
eucalypts have, at different stages, two types of foliage. The foliage 
of the young plant in the seedling and “ sucker ” stage is known a> 
juvenile foliage, and it is usually far more decorative in appearance 
than the mature or adult foliage. Very often, the juvenile foliage is 
broad and roundish, while the adult foliage is narrow and long. The 
broad, round leaves are the more sought after, particularly when they 
bear that mealy vestiture which gives them a silvery-grey appearance. 
Some eucaly])t.s retain this silvery-grey or glaucous appearance even on 
the adult foliage. Such a specie.s Ls Eucalyptus letragona, the mealy 
gum, which is really a tall .shrub, growing to slightly over 20 feet. 
So far hack as 1827, this species was grown in England as a conserva- 
tory pot plant, under the name of Eudesmia tetragona. The broad 
leaves, and the stems, too, are very mealy in appearance, due to the 
whitish waxy bloom with which they arc covered. The white flowers, 
too, arc very beautiful. It is also known as Eucalytus pleurocarpa. 

Eucalyptus cordata, the white peppermint, as well as Eucalyptus 
pulverulonta, the silver leaf stringy bark, also possesses this meali- 
ness of foliage and sterns, and tire roundish leaves, which are 
usually in pairs, opposite to each other, arc very decorative. Such a 
type of foliage is in appearance like the juvenile foliage of some species. 
The following species, Gunnii, the Cider gum; popuUfolia, the poplar 
leaf gum; gamophi/lla, the joined leaf gum; polyanihemos, the red box; 
and others, all have this type of foliage. The apple gum. Eucalyptus 
Stuartiana, too, has it in its juvenile stage of growth. The young- 
foliage of the blue gum, Eucalyptus globulus, is also very decorative on 
account of this characteristic, and for the first three or four years the 
young tree is very decorative in any shrubbery. Later on the tree is 
very straggly, and quite uiiornameutal. On account of the beauty of 
its juvenile foliage, this species is largely grown as a conservatory pot 
plant in the northern hemisphere. 

Eucalyptus alpina, the Orampians gum, a species found only in the 
Grampians, in Victoria, has a fine shrubby habit, with rich, glossy, 
green leaves, and good white flowers. This has been successfully grown 
as a fine lawn specimen. 

For decorative trees in large gardens, Eucalyptus maculata, the 
spotted gum, may take pride of place. It is one of our most shapely 
gums, with very good glossy foliage, having a wonderfully blotched 
and mottled hark. About the end of the year, the old bark flakes oft 
in irregular patches, disclosing colourations of brown, cream, and pure 
white. This characteristic of blotched and mottled hark is also 
noticeable in the valuable timber tree, the river red gum, Eucalyptv.H 
Tostrata. This is one of the most ornamental of gums, and is to be 
found in almost all parts of the Commonwealfh. 
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Many of the gums have clear white or bliiish-white bark, which 
makes them stand out in a very striking manner among dark foliage. 
Such is the lemon-scented Eucalyptus citriodora, whose leaves, 

when bruised, emit a delicious lemon-citron odour. It is a poor 
specimen tree, but, in association with dark and closer-foliaged trees, 
it is very handsome. 



Similarly, Eucalyptus saligna, the willow leaf gum, a more shapely 
tree, stands out tvell in the tree garden. Eucalyptus cinerea, the 
silver stringy bark, too, with its whitish-brown trunk, and glaucous 
decorative foliage, is a fine shapely tree, and one of the most magnificent 
of ^ms. Eucalyptus viminalis, the Manna gum, and Eucalyptvs 
rnhida. the candle bark gum, also appear as finely white-barked gums. 
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111 some of thfi glens in the Mount Lofty Range, in South Australi; 
and at llealesville and Gippsland, in Victoria, groups of these “White 
glims create a magnificent picture in the forest scenery. 

■Among the divarf gums possessing the decorative bark, the Snu 
glim, Eiu-uh/ptiis curiacea (paucifiora) , is, perhaps, the finest. A natii 
of the snoiv-topped mountains, yet it grows well in the lower and warnii r 
situations in the State. The group illustrated shows its dwar 
cliaractcr, for the trees are over thirty years old. 



One of the fastest-growing of gums is the Mahogany Gum, of Gipp- 
land. Eucalyptus lotryoides. It is a decorative tree, and has been 
known to grow at the rate of a foot a month for twelve months in e 
very happy situation. The tree illustrated, which looks like a fores: 
veteran, is about twenty-eight years old. Eucalyptus radiata, the river 
white gum, is another decorative type, having a fine drooping habit. Tin 


Snow Gums 
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Kiin-i, Eumhjfius diversicolor, and the .Tan-ali, liiicali/ptiiH margimta. 
-lii'ive well ill cultivation, as also does that fine tree, the Bristaiie 
Striii^ybark, Eucalyptus siderophloia. Another very iirnaniental tree 
if the, Bloodwood, Eucalyptus corymbosa. Indeed, it nniy be said that 
anv of the eiioalypts will succeed as a ctiltivaied plant. 

The gum tree most popularly grown, esiieeially for .shade, is 
Kiirahiptvs corynocah/x (cladocalyx), the Sugar Gum. It i.s a quick 
ci'ower, and apt to grow tall, leaving the lower growths uiifnrnished. 
hi Horsham, Victoria, there are magnifieent avenues of sugar gums 



Blossom of Brisbane Stringybark- -Euciltiptua sltf'-ruphloin. 


iAaiUfil us street trees. Tlie sU'S:ar gum lias very brittle wood, and the 
ong sprawling limbs often snap oif under stiiess of a wind storm. It 
' also subject to tlie boring larvJB of certain lxK?tles and moths. 

J'-iiealypts may all be trimmed or jirimed into sluipe. Tiideed. 
uany of the quick-growing ones, like the sugar gimi. may be cut hard 
■•uck to the trunk, leaving only the bare stem stuiidiug. The pruning 
kould be done in early spring, so that the suhsd^qnenl tender growths will 
'ot be injured or burned by frost. 

(To he ronf'oiued.) 
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AN ECONOMIC PLANT. 

THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 

Jly J. W. Audas, F.L.S., F.R.M.S., Assistant, National Herbarium. 

Melbourne. 

The Jerusalem artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus), a plant of the 
natural order Compositse, is a native of North ilrnerica. It is a 
hardy perennial herb with rod-like stems 6 to 8 feet in height, and 
many subeordate petioled leaves and clustered tuberous roots. There 
are several varieties, which are distinguished by the colour of the 
tubers — red, white, and yellow — 'and by the shape of the leaves, which 
are either narrow or broad. The tubers (rhizomes) are used as a 
vegetable principally during the winter, sometimes as a dish, but nior. 
generally for flavouring purposes. They are considered both wholesome 
and nutritious, and may be give)) to invalids when abstinence from 
other vegetable food is neees.sary. Before the potato beoame plentiful 
they were widely used in Europe, and they are still in great demand 
there for flavouring soups. 

Jerusalem artichokes or topinatnbour are extensively cultivated iii 
Trance for distilling purposes (as are potatoes and beet roots), yielding 
as tnuoh as 7 to 9 per cent of absolute alcohol. According to Payei:. 
the average analysis of the tubers of Jerusalem artichokes is as 
follows 

Water . . . . . . . • . . 76.04 


Glucose and crystallizable sugar 

. . 14.70 

.1 . Inulin 

1.86 

Celbilose 

.. 1..50 

Pectic acid and pectin 

1.29 

Album ine and N. matters 

3.12 

Fatty matters 

. . 0.20 

2. Mineral salts 

1.29 


38.96 

100.00 

1, Inuliii belongs to the amyloid group of the ciinbo-bydrates, and 
occurs in the roots of some plants, among which may be mentioned, in 
addition to the .Jei'usale)n artichoke, the dahlia. Tnulin is interinedi.'itc 
between gums and starch, and yields fermentesrdble sugar by prolonged 
boiling with dilute acid. 

2. Of the mineral salts, more than one-fifth is pota.sh. 

The composition of these tubers varies ve)y much, accordiiig to the 
time they are dug up. The percentage of o-ystalline sugar^ Ls largest 
during the cold season, while, during the au)umor, starch — like inulin. 
gummy matters, and glucose — prevails. The tubers fn]-in vo)-y late, and 
sluuild not be dug before the stems fade off, viz, in the antumn. 

Oui.TIV.VTION. 

The plant will succeed on a variety of .soils, but generally gives the 
best results when grown on rich .sandy loams. To insure the most 
successful results, trench over a piece of ground in the autumn a)]d 
give a light dressing of nitrogenous and potassic manures, fork over 
in September, and then plant good-sba.ped tubers in rows about 3 feet 
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The Jenisalem Adichoke. 


24' 


ipart, allowing from 18 metes to 2 feet between tlie tubers in tie lines 
About 4 busliels will plant an acre. Artichokes may, with considerable 
advantage, be grown in rotation with maize. 

When the plants are well above the soil they will keep in cheek 
aiiv ordinary farm weeds, and very little cultivation will be required 
Ten to twelve tons of tubers are considered an average crop. Jlore 



Jerusalem Artichoke — llelianthu» tubenmis, L. 


attention is now being paid to tbe cultivation of Jenisalem artichokes, 
as they are known to be good pig feed, and they are usually harvested 
by turning the animals into the field. The tubers will keep in the 
ground all the winter, and usually enough of them are left by the pigs 
to produce a new crop. An important element in their value for the 
feeding of swine is their availability during the entire winter and 
spring and the fact that their harvesting costs nothing. Though 
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artichokes are but little affected by frost, they do not stand storing ; ; 
pits and silos, like beet root and potatoes. 

Tliis plant has of late years grown into favour as a marketable cro!^ 
and the demand seems to be increasing. Considering its very ea* ■ 
culture, it is fairly reniuneralive. 

The following arc the peculiar advantages of the .Terusaleni ait: 
choke over other fodder plants capable of being grown in this Stater 
(1) It does not require to ibe planted every year; (2) it wih 
yield more to the acre than potatoes; (3) it docs not require har- 
vesting; (4) it stands frost nell; (5) it increases the yield of dair 
cows to an e.vtraordiuary degree, and improves the quality of tlr 
milk; (6) it is one of tbe cheapest and healthiest pig foods raised 
and is also an excellent food for cattle, sheep, and horses; ami. 
filially, (7) it is highly important, because no insect, blight, or rusi 
attacks it. 


NEXT SEASON’S WHEAT CROP. 

Commonwealth (jovernment’s Guarantee. 

In announcing that the Coinuionwealtli Government was williiii; 
10 oontiiuie the Wheat Pool and guarantee Is. Id. per bushel for tin 
1919-20 harvest, the Acting Prime Minister (Mr. Watt) made tin 
following statement: — 

“ Conflicting views have recently hemi placwl before the Govern- 
iiieiit ill regard to tint control of the tvhoat industry. The Federni 
Farniors’ Organization has urged the eontinuanee of the pool under con- 
ditions practically identical with tho.se already arranged, the oiil.i 
variation of moment recommended being in regard to the constitution 
of the State Uoard.s and the method of appointment by certain State- 
of ropre.sentaiives upon the Central Board. On the other hand, repic- 
sentatious have been made by traders that tlie inircliase and sale of 
wheat by mercliaiits anti traders should be permitted at the end of tin 
present .sea.soii. The Government was also asked for a defitiite declar.i 
tioii of policy in respect to the general resumiption of trade under normii! 
conditions. 

“ No other trade presents such difficulties to an early restoration of 
pre-war conditions as the Avheat hnsiness. The GoveriiiiieTit is iioi 
anxious to prolong indcilnately its responsibility, either of managemeni 
or finance of whoiit. It wl.she.s to get out of the business as soon as i: 
can do so safely, A general sniwey, however, shows that this cannot la 
done until the shipping and niarkcfing positioms liBComo clearer. C 
we allow for loss through wastage, and for inferiority for .sales alread.i 
made to the British Government and other buyers, for autiicipate I 
further overseas sales and local consumption during the year, we haw 
an exportable surplus of about 2,500,000 tons of f.a.q. wllieat to disposn 
of. 

“ The Prime Alinister has been authorized to offer 2.000,000 ton- 
to the Britisli Wheat Commission at 5s. per hnsbel. To this no definite 
reply has vet been recieived, hut recent indications do not inspire grea 
hope. An announcement by the British Food Controller made it 
appear as though 500.000 tons of wheat belonging to the Briti-li Whe,ni 
Commission in Australia would still he unshipped on 31st August. 1919. 
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Aiiordiiig to latef new-S) Imperial Govcnimem is doubtful if tlu> 
vliole of its purebase will be lifted by Ibe end of 1919. The position 
Pi™ -ivil! be, assuming that no sale is made to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, that by tbe end of the year we may expect to have 2,500,000 tons 
o' f.a.q. wheat and considerable holdings of inferior nheat, with a new 
■lop of, perhaps, 2,500,000 tons coining in. In these circumstances the 
resumption of normal trading would be irapossifale. Merchants could 
not make purchases on advances against the new harvest on a .stmle 
-atisfactory to growers. 

“As custodians of large quantities of wlieat purcliased by the Iiii- 
|ievial Government, and having regard to our rospoiisibiUties to tax- 
payers and -wheat growers, we should see that there is a systeinafic 
realiziilion of our stocks. To reduce deterioration to a minimum, we 
diciuld see that the oldest wheat is shiiqwd firet. We should not onlv 
clinilnate competition to sell our wheat, but we sliould also avoid that 
i’()ni)ietition for tonnage which would be so disa.strous -and result in 
such increased freight charges if indulged in by tbe Imperial Goverh- 
raent, the Australian Wheat Board, and the nierch.aui.s. 

“ This competition oaimot be eliiniiiated, and this .systematic reali- 
■■ition cannot be effected, unless the pooling scbciiu' is conliimcd for 
nimthcr year. 


Question of Gu.in,ixTEEs. 

“ The Federal Fanners’ Organization lias also asked for a 
guaranteed return from the 1919-2(1 harvest, and in this reque..st has 
rhe sup[jort of the Victorian Chatiiher of Agriculture and of the Koyal 
.vgricultural Society of Victoria. In view of the prusmit financial out- 
look, this question of guarantee is of vital cuiicoru to the ta.x|iayer, 
whose interests are itpt to he ignored. Deniaiids are made that we 
should emulate the example of America, and give such a guarantee 
as will praetieully compel heavy eontrilmtions from revenue. It .should 
not be overlooked that the purirosc of the American guarantee was to 
insure an ample suipply of foodstuffs to the. Allies. ITow that the 
shipping position has cased, .\mericn must face her lo.sses, and it is not 
at all unlikely that her guarantee will result in a deficiency of hundreds 
of millions of pounds. The policy of the Anicrioaii Government will 
exert a powerful influence on overseas mai'kets. If we.atbei' conditions 
lirove favorable, she may have a yield of 1,200,000,000 bushels. If 
acute competition arises with other pixiduciug eountrle-s we may see a 
IJttriod of low prices. This may not be, an unmixed evil for the Aus- 
iraliaii wheat grower, as it would mean a diminished area under crop 
the following year in Amerioa. But it would be a .serious matter for tlie, 
.\ustralian taxpayer, whose credit had been pledged to afford encourage- 
tneiit to the wheat grower. 

“ The Government, however, i.s prepared, provided the States are 
■willing to co-operate, to offer a guarantee for'the coming year of 4s. 4d. 
per bushel, less freight from point of delivery to the port of export. To 
some growers, this guarantee may he disap])ointiiig, but to the enliglit- 
ciied majority it will prove acceptable. The Wheat Board’.s indebted- 
ness is now over £20,000,000, and though tbe overdraft appears to 
have reached its apex its rapid dimiiuitiou cannot lie exiiected. If oiir 
wheat i-s unsold for twelve months, our iiitere.st fill will .amount to 
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nearly ;M. per bushel, and, in addition, charges for upkeep and deterior;: 
tion are inevitable. This is usually overlooked by those who sugge>r 
that the most profitable way to realize is to postpone the realizatio,. 
indefinitely. 

“ It is the intention of the Coniinoiiwealth Groveniiuent to consiii 
the States imrDe(fiately to ascertain if they will fall in with the pro 
posals for the continuance of the pooling system and of the guarantee 
\Ve have every i-eason to believe the States wdll accept tliese proposal', 
and so assure wheat growers, if not of a highly remunerative, yet of u 
profitable, return from their labours.’^ 


STALLION PARADES. 

TIME TABLE, 1B19. 


(Subject to slight alteration if necessary.) 


Date 

Place. 

Time. 

Officer Arrives- 

Officer Departs. 

Every Saturday : — 
June 21 to Dec. 27 . . 

Agricullural 

OfScos 

10 a.iD. to 
12 noon 



July 2! to July 2'i .. 

Royal Show 
Orounds 

10 a.m. 



WIMMRUA No, 1. 





Monday, July 7 
Tuesday, July 8 
Wednesday, July 9 . 
Thursday, July 10 , . 

Ararat 

Goroke 
Horsham . . 
Stawell 

3 p.m, 

3 p.m. 

9 a.m. 

3 p.m. .. 

1.27 p.m. 

2 p.m. 

9.25p.m.{8th) .. 
2-41 p.m. 

9.37 p.m. 

6 p.m. 

12.6 p.m. (10th) 
8.10 p.m. 

WESTERN No. !. 





Tue.stlay, July 1.1 
Tuesday, July 15 
Wcdiieaday, July 16. . 
Thursday, .July 17 . . 
Thursday, July 17 .. 

Coleraine . . 
Casterton . , 
Poi-tlaiul 
Hamilton . . 
B.slmnml . . 

10 ».m. - . 

3 p.m. 

1 .5 p.m. . . 

1 1 a.m. . . 

3 p.m. 

7.35 p.m. (I4th) 
Driving 

L5 p.m. 

6.8 p.m. (16th).. 
Driving 

Driving 

8.30 a.m. (16th) 
2.55 p.m, 
Driving 

Driving 

CENTRAL No. i. 





Wednesday, July 23 
Thursday. July 21 . . 

Inglewood . . 
Bendigo 

2 p.m. . . 
11 a.m. .. 

1.30 p.m. 

6 p.m. (23rd) . . 

4.25 p.m. 

3.15 p.m. 

MALLEE No. 1. 





Wednesday, July 30 . . 
Wednesday, July 30 . , 
Thursday, July 31 . . 

Thursday, July 31 

MALLEE No. 2. 

Birchip 
Watchera . . 
Donald 

St. Amaud . . 

11 a.m. . . 
3 p.m. 

1 1 ».m. . . 
3 p.m. 

8.20 p.m. (29th) 
2.4 p.m. 

5.15 a.m. 

1.50 p.m. 

1.37 p.m. 

4 a.m. (3Ut) 
12.25 p.m. 

7.11 a.m. (Is 

Aug.) 

Tuesday, July 29 
Wednesday, July 30. . 

Mildura 

Ouyen 

3 p.m. 

3 p.m. 

7.10 a.m. (29th) 
10.28 a.m. 

8 a.m. (30th) 

9.45 p.m. 
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Stallion PARAOEa, Time Table — continued. 

DaU. 

Place. 1 

Tima. 

Offieer ArrlTM. 

OtBcer Deparki. 

SORTH-EASTERN 
No. 1. 





Monday, July 28 

Tucaday, July 29 
Wednesday, July 30. . 
Tlnirsdivy, July 31 .. 

Friday, August 1 

Tungamah 
Yarrawoaga 
Rutherglen 
Myrtloford . . 

Benalla 

3 p.m. 

3 p.m. 

3 p.m. 

3 p.m. 

1 1 a.m. . . 

1. 21 p.m, 

1(1.5 p.m. (2.8th) 
1.53 p.m. 

2.59 p.m, 

10.17 a,m. 

0.31 p.m. 

7.20 a.m. (30th) 
7.50 a.m. (Slst) 
7.12 a.m. (1st 
Aug.) 

5.40 p.m. 

WIMMERA No. 2. 





Tuesday, August 5 . . 
Wednesday, August 6 

Hopotoun . . 
Warrackna- 

3 p.m. 

3 p.m. - . 

9.55 p.m. (4th) 
9.50 a.m. (.Ith) 

7 a.m. (Btb) 

7:50 p.m, 

Ttmrsday, August 7 . . 
Thursday, August 7 . . 
Friday, August 8 

B<mlab 

Minyip 

MurtoH 

10 a.m. . . 
3.30 p.m. 

2 p.m. . . 

9.15 ji.m. (0th) 
3.18 |».m. 

12.30 p.rn. 

11.55 a.m. 

11.43 a.m. (Stb) 
3.32 p.m. 

MALLEE No. 2. 





Tuesday, August 5 . . 
Wednesday, August (i 
Thursday, August 7 . . 

Swan Hill . . 

Kerang 

Pyramid 

3 p.m. . . 

3 p.m. . . 
11 a.m. .. 

6.2.5 p.m, {4th) 
12.20 p.m- 

7.10 a.m. 

10.50 a,ro. (6th) 

G a.m. (7th) 

2.20 p.m. 

WIMMERA No. 3. 





Monday, August 11 . . 
Tuesday, August 12 . . 
Wednesday, August 13 
Thursday, August 14 
Thursday, August U 
Friday, August 15 . . 

Beaufort . . 
Rantva 

Nhill 

Rainbow . . 
Jeparit 
Dimboola . . 

2 p.m. . . 

2 p.m. . . 

3 p.m. 

12 noon .. 

4 p.m. . . 
11 a.m. 

12.27 p.m. 

2.28 a.m. 

I . 22 a.m. 

II. 40 a.m 

4 p.m. 

Jlriviiij (I4tli) 

8,35 p.m. 

12.42 a.m. (13th) 
1.32 a m, (14th) 
2.60 p.m. 

5 p.m. (driving) 
2.18 p.m. 

GOULBURN 
VALLEY No. L 





Monday, August 11.. 
Tuesday, August 12 . . 
Wednesday, August 13 
Wednesday, August 13 
Wednesday. August. 13 
Thursday, August 14 
Friday, August la . . 

HeatUcote - . 

Kyabram . . 

Tatura 

Echuca 

Rochester . • 

KImore 

Cohiina 

2 p.ro. 

2 p.m. 

10 a.m. 

2.30 p.m. . . 

4.30 p.m . . 

1 1 a.m. . . 

1 1 a m. . . 

ll.4la.ui. 

12.52 pm. 

5.41 p.m. {12th) 
2.5 p.m. 

4.25 p.m. 

9.40 a.m. 

5.10 p.m.(Mth) 

0.27 p.m 

4.25 p.iu. 

11.44 a.m. 

3 45 p.m, 

9.3 a.m. (14thi 
1.40 p.m. 

12.30 p.m. 

MALLEE No. 3. 





Tuesday, August 19 . . 
Tuesday, August 19 . . 
Wednc.sday, August 20 
Thursday, August 21 
Friday, August 22 . . 

Quambatook 

Boort 

Charlton 

Sea Lake . . 
Wycheproof 

10 a.m. .. 
12.05 p.m. 

2 p.m. 

3 p.ro. .. 
11.50 a.m. 

6.33 T-m (I8th) 
12,.55 p.m. 

4.7 p.m. {19th) . . 
0.26 p.m. {20th) 
11.40 a.m. 

11.31 a.m. 

1.35 p.m. 

4.27 p.m. 

8.20 a.m. (22nd 
12.30 p.m. 
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Stai.i.iox Parades, TrME Table — continued. 


Date 

1 Place. 

1 

Time. 

Officer Arrives. 

- 

\ Officer ivpjri,^ 

SORTB-EASTKRN 



1 


So. 2. 

1 




Monday, Au^fuat 18 .. 

Tallangatta 

4,40 p.m. 

4.38 p.m. 

5 a.m. (J9th) 

Tuesday, ,Auguafc 19 . , 

Corryong . . 

3.30 p.m. 

p.m. 

7 a.m. (20th) 

Thursday, August 21 

Wangaratta 

2 p.m. 

9.34 a.m. 

4.37 p.m. 

Friday, August 22 . . 

Euroa 

10 a.m, . . 

6.33 p.m. (2l6t) 

11.12 a m. 

Friday, August 22 .. 

Seymour 

2 p.m. 

12.11 a.m. 

8. 15 p.m. 

COrLBURX 
VAl.LFY \o. 2. 





Monday, August 25 . . 

Dookie 

2 p.m. 

12.40 p.m. 

4,10 p.m. 

Tuesday, August 2 > . . 

Cobram 

2 p.m. 

1.67 p.m. 

3.10 p.m. 

Wednesday, August 27 

Nuiuurkab . . 

11 a.m. . . 

4.38 p.m. {26th) 

12.45 p.m. 

Wednesday, August 27 

Nathalia 

2 p.m. 

1.37 p.m. 

3 26 p.m. 

Thnrsflay, August 28 

SheppartOQ. . 

2 p.m. 

5.40 p.m. (27th) 

6 p.m. 

Friday, August 29 . . 

Murchison . . 

1 1 a.m. . . 

7.15 p.m. (2Sth} 

7.3 p.m. 

CENTRAL No. 2. 





Monday, August 25 . . 

Mansfield . . 

2 p.m. 

2 p.m. 

3.30 p.m. 

Tuesday, August 2<) . . 

Yea 

9.30 a.m . . 

6.33 p.m. (25tb) 

10 33 a m, 

Tuesday, August 28 . . 

Alexandra . . 

2 p.m. 

12.25 p.m. 

4.40 p.m. 

Wednesday, August 27 

Kilmore 

10 a.m. . . 

10 p.m. (2Cth) . . 

9.45 p.m. 

Thursday, August 28 

Balkan 

10 a.m. .. 

10 a.m. 

12.2 p.m. 

Thursday. Aiigust 28 

Melton 

2 p.m. 

l..‘M p.m. 

5.13 p.m. 

Friday, August 29 . . 

Bacchus 

Marsh 

U a m. .. 

5.31 p.m. (28th) 

12 59 p.m 

Saturday. August 30 

Werribee . . 

12 noon . . 

11.47 a.m. 

1.16 p.m. 

WESTERN 
DISTRICT No. 1. 





Monday, Sept. 1 

Colac 

3 p.m. 

10.41 a.m. 

8.30 p.ni. 

Tuesday, Sept. 2 

Camperdown 

U a.m. .. 

9.36 p.m. ( 1st) . . 

12.14 ]).m. 

Tuesday. Sept. 2 

Terang 

3 p.m. . . 

12.44 pm. 

10 27 p.m. 

Wednesday, Sept. 3 . . 

Warrnambool 

1 1 a.m. . . 

11 32 p.m. (2ml) 

2.17 p.m. 

Wednesday. Sept. 3 . . 

Koroit 

3 p.m. . . 

2.45 p.m. 

12.22 a m. (4th) 

Thursday, Sept. 4 . . 

Port F.airy . . 

11 a.m. . . 

12 52 a.m. 

1.27 p.m. 

Thursday, Sept. 4 . . 

Penshurst . . 

4 p.m. . 

Driving 

7.47 a.m. (5th) 

CENTRAL No. 3. 





MondiV, Sept, 1 

Castlcmaine 

10 a.m. . . 

9.30 am. 

12.25 p.m. 

Monday, Sept. 1 

Kyneton 

1.30 p.m.. . 

I ll pm. 

3.12 p.m. 

Tuesday, Sept. 2 

Maryborough 

1 1 a m. . . 

5 58 p.m. (1st) 

12.55 p.m. 

Tuesday. Sept. 2 

dunes 

2 p.m. 

1,43 p.m. 

7.c6 p.m. 

Wednesday. Sept. 3. . 

Smeaton 

2 p.m. 

Driving 

Driving 

Thursday, Sept. 4 

Daylesfonl . . 

2 p.m. 

7.17 p.m. (3rd) 

3.25 p.m. 

Friday, Sept.'V 

Ballarat 

2 p.m. 

6 36 p.m. (4th). . 

7.10 p.m. 

GIPPSLAND No. I. 





Monday, Sept. 8 

Biiiiyip 

10 a.m. .. 

9.56 a.m. 

6 31 p m. 

Tuesday, Sept. 9 

Morwell 

10 a.m . . 

8.49 p.m. (8th) . 

11 57 a m. 

Tuesday, Sept. 9 

Traralgon . . 

3 p.m. 

1 2.20 p.m. 

9.15 p.m. 

Wednesday, Sept. 10 

Sale 

2 p.m. 

10.20 p.m. (9th) 

4.11 p.m. 

Thursday, ^pt. 11 . . 

Trafalgar . . 

11 a.m. . . 

6 51 p.m. (10th) 

2.8 p m. 

Thursday, Sept. ! 1 . , 

Warragul . • 

3 p.m. 

2 50 p.m. 

7 50 p m. 

Friday, ^pt. 12 

Dandenong 

11 a.m. . . 

9.32 p.m. (11th) 

1.38 p m. 
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Stallion Parades, Time Table — continued. 


DUp. 

Place. 

Timi'. 

j Olfiecr .\rrivi's. 

i Olfu'iT Di'i'iirls. 

OJPPSLAND No. 2. 



i 

i 

j 

Tiie«lay, Sept. 9 . . 

Wedneaday, Sept. 10 
Thursday, Sept. 11 . . 
Friday, Sept. 12 

Lang Lang . . 
Yarram 

Koriter 

Dalyston . . 

' 11 a.m. . . 
3.30 p.ni. 

1 1 a.m. . . 
II a.m, .. 

|3..30p.m, 
.o.oSa.iii. ..1 

0.4 p.m (llth).. ! 

1 

i 7.17 p.w. 
t4,30a.ai. (llth) 
2.21 p.m. 

3.t3 p.m. 

GIPPSI.AND No. 3. 



j i 


Monday, Sept, lo 

Wednesday, Sopt. 17 
Tluirfiday, Sept. IS . . 
Friday, Sept. 10 

Romsey 

Orbost 
Baimsdale . . 
Lilydale 

1 1 a.iii. . . 1 

2 p.in. 

12 noon . . ' 

3 p.ra. . - ; 

10.41 a.m. . . j 

S.-io p.m. (I6th) ) 
' 1 1.2.') a.n). . . I 

1.45 p.m, . . i 

5.2.') p.ra. 
n.40 a.m. (18th) 
2.25 p.m. 

5.35 p.iri. 

Sl'KaALS. 



1 

1 


Tuesday, Sept. 16 . . 
Friday, Sept. 10 

Omeo 

Memda 

3.30 p.m. 

12.30 p.m. 

; 2.30 p.m. 
i 12.24 a.m. 

10.30 a.m. (17th) 
1.1.5 p.m. 

Saturday, Sept 20 . . 
Monday, Sept- 22 

Royal Show 

1.30 p m. 

9 a.ni. 



Thursday, October 2 
Friday, October 3 .. 

Leongatha . . 
Koriimburra 

2 p.m. 

11 a.m. .. 

;l0.o0i'.m. 
j 4.4.5 p.m. (2tid) 

, 4.7 p.m. 
i 5 5 p.m. 


CORRECTION. 

SOUTH GIPPSLAND JERSEYS. 

In the Journal of Afjnculture for Fdminry, iu au uccount of Mr. S. 
Rowe's Jersey herd, it was stated that a two-year-old bull out of 
larkspur’s Claribelle “ won wherever shown last year.” Later infer* 
inallon, however, demands a correction of that statement. 

Mr. T). C. Miller, of A^tnes. who is also a breeder of Jersey cartle. 
has pointed out that a hull bred by him won the first and chainpionship 
.prize at the Leongatha Show last year, on whieh occasion Mr. Rowe’s 
hull was placed second. 

It would appear that a fine competitive spirit exists i)i regard to 
Show honours in the Jersey classes in South Gippslaiid. as those two 
hiills have met in competition on four occasions. Chrw^ times Mr. 
Rowe’.s hull was placed first, and once the judge preferred Mr. ililler’s. 

If only the same spirit of emulation obtained ihroiigliout the State 
in regard to annual butter-fat production as exists in the case of Show' 
ring honours, there would he a big future for breeders of Jersey stock. 
This breed is able to hold its owm with any other iu dairy work, and it 
i.s every breeder’s duty to himself, as well as to the breed he is handling, 
to demonstrate its worth to the public through the inediinn of the 
Government Herd Test (^inpctition. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 

K. E. Pescott^ F.L.S., Po7nologist. 

The Orchard. 

As soon as the fruit is off the trees, the land should be well ploughed 
ind left in a rough condition until the spring ploughing. Tf not 
already done, and the orchard conditions demand it, there is still time 
bo put in a leguminous crop for green manuring purposes. But this 
should be done as early as possible, so as to give the crop a chance to 
make some good early growth. Soils deficient in lime or in organic 
matter are always benefited by a crop of green manures. Where stable 
manure is unprocurable, the green manure crop is the only means of 
adding organic matter to the soil. 

Pests and Diseases. 

All second-hand and old cases should be thoroughly overhauled, 
It is preferable to do this work now, instead of leaving it till spring, 
when the rush of other duties will certainly prevent it being carried 
out. The cases, if not bad enough to be destroyed by fire, should be 
dipped for some time in boiling water. And this is not only for the 
killing of the codlin larvae, but also to destroy larvae or eggs of any 
jcale or aphis, and also any spores of fungus diseases that may have 
found lodgment therein. 

As soon as the trees have shed their foliage they niay be sprayed with 
red oil emulsion for woolly aphis, peach aphis, and the bryobia mite. 
And this should be done before pruning, so that in handling and carry- 
ing the prunings the pests will not be spread about the orchard to infect 
the clean portions. 

Premature Flowering of Fruit Trees. 

As a result of tlie extremes of seasons \vc have just experienced, many 
fruit trees are now dowering in different parts of the State. The long 
continued hot dry weather of the end of last year and the beginning 
of this year caused the fruit buds to harden and mature. In addition 
the trees lost quite a large amount of foliage. Then the rains and cool 
weather suddenly came, causing wliat might be termed a “ false spring.'’ 
As a result the trees were given an impetus, they puslied out their 
buds; and the flowers developed very freely. Plums were commonly in 
flower last month; and many cases of apples, pears, and cherries were 
noticed. 

Where this has occurred, the fruit .should not be allowed to set; it 
.should be picked off at once, without damaging the fruit spurs or buds. 
If allowed to_grow on, it would be of no value, as it could not ripen. 
Put the •worse result would be a continued weakening of the trees, whicli 
would unsettle them for the subsequent bearing. In any case, it has 
rarely been found that the trees which so prematurely flowered bore a 
good crop in the next season. 

Flower Garden. 

Bulbs, tubers, and corms of spring-flowering plants should now all 
be planted. As they appear above ground, they should be protected 
from the ravages of snails and slugs, as these pests have a very great 
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for these succulent growths. A good surface dressing of broken 
jp'af or dust tobacco will effectually deal with these pests. In fact, 
tlif, gardener who constantly uses tobacco, either in the leaf, stem, or 
dust forms, will very soon be in the happy position that slugs and snails 
will cause him no anxiety whatever. Besides, the tobacco has manurial 
properties which are also valuable. 

Pansy and any other seedlings, also rooted layers and cuttings, may 
now be planted out into their permanent positions. 

Sowings may also be made of any hardy annuals, such as antirrhinum, 
aquilegia, correopsis, Canterbury bell, dianthua, everlastings, foxglove, 
traillardia, hollyhock, larkspur, leptosyne, lobelia, marigold, pansy, 
petunia, stock, sweet peas, verbena, wallflower, &c. 


Vegetable Garden. 

There should now bo uo untidy or uudug beds in the kitchen garden. 
The vacant beds should all bo well dug over and prepared for the 
planting of vegetables for use in spring. In digging, a top dressing 
of manure should be given; this may be dug in. All weeds, too, may 
be forked into the trenches, and covered well with soil as each spit or 
length is dug. A dressing of lime is very beneficial at this time of the 
year three or four weeks after the manure or weed dressing. 

A start should now be made at cleaning out the asparagus beds. 
This vegetable is most popular, and yet one rarely met with in ordinary 
liousehold gardens. It is supposed to be difficult to grow, but this 
supposition is not borne out, as, once established, a bed of asparagus is 
one of the most easily managed plots in the whole garden. Depth of 
good soil and plenty of manure are all that this plant requires. 

In establishing a new bed, it is advisable to see that there is a good 
depth of 2 or 3 feet of rich, well-manured soil. If thi-s is not present, 
the soil should be dug out to that depth, and thoroughly mixed and 
enriched with well-rotted manure before being replaced. A bed deeply 
prepared, and supplied with ample quantilies of manure, should last 
without replanting for very many years. The young plants or crowns 
should then be planted in trenches, keeping the rows 2 or 3 feet apart. 
An asparagus bed requires ample and direct exposure to the full rays 
of the sun. The asparagus should not be cut during the first season 
after planting; in fact, it is better to allow it to go uncut for twe 
seasons. As little foreign weed growth as possible should he allowed 
in the beds, but, when they are not producing cnlinarv asparagus, rows 
of lettuce, beans, radish, &c., may be grown between tlie crowns. 

1'owardsthe end of April the tops may be cut down, the beds cleaned, 
and a good top dressing of stable manure given. Chemical fertilizers, 
such as bonedust, sulphate of ammonia, and sulphate of potash, may be 
given as a substitute to organic manure. In the past it haa been the 
custom to annually top-dress the beds with salt. it was supposed that, 
as asparagus in its native habitat was usually found in sandy soils near 
the sea coast, the plant required salt or a saline soil to produce successful 
results. It has latterly been found that salt is not at all essential to 
good growth, and that the plant will readily adapt itself and grow well 
in soils of not at all a saline character. Where potash has taken the 
place of salt, quite improved results followed. 
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REMINDERS FOR MAY. 

Live Stock, 

Horses.— ^hose st&bled can be fed liberally. Those doing fafet or heavy work 
should be clipped; if not wholly, then trace high. Those not rugged on comin- 
into the stable at night should be wiped down and in half-an-hour’s time ruggcu 
or covered with bags until the coat is dry. Old horses and weaned foals shoulfl 
be given crushed oats. Grass-fed working horses should be^given hay or straw, 
if there is no old grass, te counteract the purging effects of the young growth. 
Attend to teeth and feet of horses to he turned out for the winter. 

Cattle. — Cows, if not housed, shoiild be rugged. Rugs should be removed in 
the daytime when the shade temperature reaches 60 degrees. Give a ration of 
hay or straw, whole or chaffed, to counteract the purging effects ©f young grass. 
Cows about to calve, if over fat, should be put into a paddock in which the feed 
is not too abundant. Calves should be kept in warm dry shed. Observe strict 
cleanliness in feeding to avoid losses and sickness incidental to calf-rearing. 

Pigs. — As recommended in Reminders for April, 

Sheep. — K eep in-lamb ewes in strong condition. Best lambing results an 
obtained when ewes are neither too poor, nor excessively fat. Once the lambs arriw 
then the most liberal treatment possible is in the main the most profitable. Ill- 
fed ewes arc bad mothers, indifferent to the new-boYn lamb, and rearing them 
badly afterwards, particularly very young or -very old ewes. Select fine weather 
for lamb-marking. Yard lambs over night. Never castrate or tail high-condi- 
tioned lambs inunediately ou being run in and overlieated. The risk with large 
lambs will he lessened if they are allowed to stay in the yards an hour or two 
after castration and the coagulated blood drawn, which in many cases will be 
found retained in the groin and purse, no matter what method of opening 
the purse is used. .In tailing never draw tails tight. Projecting bone delays 
healing, especially when cutting off with hot blades. Even with the knife leave 
enough loose skin to come over and cover the vein nnd check the usual strong 
rush of blood from lambs ou well-fed molliors. 

Poultry. — Feed animal food to forward pullets, about ^ oz. daily, and equal 
parts heavy oats and broken maize at night. Add lucerne chaff to. mash dail.v. 
See that fowl houses are free from draughts to avoid colds, also that they are 
free from red mites. Use Epsom salts freely to avoid Roup and Chicken 
Pox. 

Cultivation. 

Farm.— Dig main crop potatoes. Posh on with ploughing and sowing of 
cereal crops, including peas and beans. Green fodder (as for April) may still be 
sown. Land for maize, potatoes, and other root crops should be prepared and 
manured. Flax may be sown. Transplant Chou Moellier and Giant Drumhead 
cabbage plants -in rows 3 feet apart. Complete sowing permanent pastures with 
grasses and clovers. 

Orchard. — Plough, manure; apply lime to orchard lands at rate 9r 5 or 10 
owt. per acre where soil is sour. Spray trees infested with scale insects, -Woolly 
Aphis, and Bryobia Mite with red oil or crude petroleum. Clean all rottgh bark 
from trees. Commence pruning early varieties at end of month. 

Flowkr Garden. — Digging, manuring, and pruning; trench and drain where 
necessary. Dress the surface with lime. Continue to sow hardy annuals. Bury 
all leaves, soft-wood cuttings, and weeds. Continue to plant, spring blooming 
perennials and other plants. Plant cuttings of carnations and roses. 

Vegetable Garden. — Cut down and clean out asparagus beds. Apply manure 
and lime dressings. Cultivate deeply. Plant out seedlings and early potatoes; 
sow peas, broad beans, carrots, and parsnips. 

Vineyard. — Subsoil land for new plantations if not already done. This work 
should be carried out as long before planting as is practicable. Vine-growers 
are warned against the too common practice of feeding off foliage after vintage. 
Any small advantage in the form of stock feed is only gained at the cost of a 
reduction in the following season's crop, owing to interference with accumulation 
of reserves, which continues so long as the leaves remain green. Sheep should 
not be allowed into the vineyard until all leaves have changed colour. Early and 
deep ploughing is strongly recommended. Manures should be applied as early as 
possible. Peas, &e., for green mar.uring, should be sown without delay, in order 
to take advantage of early rains. 

Cellars . — Rack or fill up (preferably the former) dry wines as soon as a lighted 
match, introduced at bung hole, is no longer extinguished. Sweet wines should 
also be racked and fortified to full strength. 



